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HOW TO USE "/he handbook - 



The handbook is divided into two sections: thie procedural guide,- and the set of 30 illustrated, 
techniques. The procedural gui^e contains se\/en steps designed to lead a career. educatiQn advocate 
through the process of implementing a product These steps delve into such basic prcfblems as the 
• selectipn of the person in tha schoql system who must be influenced to use career/^ucatiorr'materi- 
' a\$, etc. You will want to read these steps carefully to understand the cycle leading from the estab- 
lishment of an objective (step 1) through theVeformulation of the imp/lementation strategy (step 7). » 

The techniques section, as suggeste<i by the title, coritaios ideas for influencing others^ to accept 
career education. Jfeiffchniques are tbols Vy/hich should be asiBd^earetyjly eVer^ cpUtlpgsly, iivt^ 
skilled educator , should ij^ ti^ed for spiecif ic objectiir^ 

only. RarAly'vy^ylci a slnglfe^te^^^ to many diffisr^i^ Jyb^ 

^vyspaper article is fine for the pur^^^ makiii^ everyone Wane p^^ 

propHate^^^ evalliatjhg the desirability of continutng tFie career jWliciatibr) ^rogj^ SO.teChr . 

:; n|ques|h this section should be used as a resource; the techniques have been placed in a form^ 
^ jallo\A/s you to spread them out for consideration, . ^ • , 
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Advocate— li^e term I'adyocate" is used% fefefto anyohejvyho has accept^yhe responsibility of: 
'f;^. , inf luencing'otheps to use career^^ducation prq^ducts and materlalsV iVI^^ffoften in this liandboa 
■ ' it is use|J s^onymoi4J5lv>w^^^ position of l0Cal,dijnBCtor of a career^ education, project. Tlie 
r^ie ota'^local directc/r^ 
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aolstsvan individual \x\ the position of initiating actions to influence 



(aient--Mos| oftert^tit ttiis. handbook, t^^^ term ''client'' refer's to the persipo^o^ pirsQns who are ex- 
^ Wtfbtpd by^lhe advocate tWi» thejsafQer education matpjials, Th|f^term "(^lient" should be 
^.Interpreted broadly as the at/c//e^btf/which incl^udes adfTninistr^tbrs/schqb^^^^ 
^i^membCirs of the c^^ students, teachers, guidance .Gdurisj^lors,^^^^^ who are in 

position to use the prodmit. The client may jbj3. in a superordiiiate jis well as a subordinate 
position to the-advocate/>rhe techniques are used by th0 adyocat$^tQ.'influence the client to ^ 
^accept career education. The circumstanceYof implementation- vary widely from setting 
-settjng. This makes the selection o,f technitrues a unique event. ' i 

Implementatiofi— This termVefers to educational oJtpats prp^^ Educational products, unlike 
/efrigerators, are not^rnecbanical devipes which (^an,bq|;'l^ fashion. 
/ LRath^, they aj^materi.als^ucft khowJejige of the in- 

teildeS user (Students, in most calces) asW^ curriculu^. Implem^nta* 

V tiofi i$ a process whidh requirei siin in interpr^^^^^ rTOi3onses^bf usersWiid in assessing 

cohditibhs/VA product is ''imple v ^ 
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Prbduct-Tif^ product is a method and/or material wmtji, can be transported to another site to solve 
a siiTtt|^r/w It is not the solutionto a problem, buta mea toward the resolution of a 

^ problem./f bqOently. p^odu education takjS ,the>fotrri of curriculum^guides or other pro- 
• cedures to make the teaching:ljB|irning process rrfe A product also can be conjum- 

^ able rpaterials such as a vyorkbook or overhead projector sli|Je^As used in this handbook, the 
ter,rn product" does /?of refer to students. ■ / 

Strategy-^"Strategy" as used in career educ^tiori^implememation,* refers tp. thadej^'elopment of the 
combined use of techpiquei, and an.interpTetatioti of user-respons^'to.tfte t^roduct so as to 
Achieve iittentive and effective j:areer' education implement^ > ^ 

Technique— A technic/ue is a discreet action taken tOs^ieve^aJimited^ enab/fng oi^ incremental, 
objective (an inttrmediate objective designed to h^you achieve'^i;^|j<M or 
terminal objective). A technique is specific} to* the ookctive being achiev^. riUsually, objec- 
tives will Vary dependinig upon the stage of tKe implementation process. ^^l|jrefore^,it'may b^ 
necessary to use a different technique to achieve similar resuUs latelVi^e ^je time 
and money is limited) than in the beginning of the p^rojectyflit^SO tecHn in this.hand- ^ 
book are each classified as either informative, f)ersuasiye<<ft direj2|ti'^'Such a classificatipn 
must be tentative because the manrter iri which^^technmy^J^ upon cohdltions 

and circumstances present at the time of use.^isdifTicu^ a^^^ the use of 

a technique in advance because the conditions in anJm^merHt^rto^^ from day 

today. * ; '''' ik I " a" . 





. ' INTRODUCTION " ' ^ ' ' 

■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

This wqtjon df/he Career Education Product Installation Handbook provides th^ read€|r with 
ound ir!(f!MjttH^ four major questions and answers. The answers to these fluestioni^ be- 
J^'the perfbrSw specifijpations for the handbook as it was being developed. ' / ' * 

; ■■ ■•• ^ * . V . ■ . , \ ^ ■ ■ ^ 

• ^hat are the Assumptions Made by the Handbook Developers? ^ . * 

• V\fhat is the Purpose of the Handbook? ' ' > " , 

.* • . . - * . * 

lb 5hould*Use the Handbobk? . ' • 

/hy^Develop a Career Education Program? i 

Thh^goal of this handbook is to help users anticipate some of tf)e problen^suaft^ experienced 
by career .education advocates and seiect implementation techniques to overcome these problems. 
The applicatioH*of these techniques to your home setting cannot beiprestribed; Too many factors 
unknown to.the authors must be taken' Into account during the forfnulfition of an implementation 
strategy to make the handbook prescriptive. However, this handbook does suggest sonrve general uses 
.of thirty implementation techniqiiBs, Some of these techniques require bold initiatives on the part 
of the implementation advocate.. We hope the comments related to the techniques give you confi- 
dence in using them. It is possible for a project director to be too timid in attempting to influence . 
persons ihriportant to the success qf the implementation effort. ^ ' ^ ' n ^ 

. .. • : . ■■■ ■ ./,-.. \ ^ 

perhaps it is^ppropriate at this point in the .introduction for the authors to affirm their belief 
iathe fundamental integrity of the individual, both advocate and client. Implementation activities 
which result in the product being accepted by the client ^nd incorporated into the schooi'dfistrict ^ 
usually take place in arr atmosphere of tru?t and mutual respect. Teachers and other users of the 
' profiuct can subvert career education if they do riot believe in it. A person may abuse the privileges 
r and respopsHS'ilities of professional conduct in the short run and appear to be successful;'but the long 
run staymg power of a career education product may well depend upon the honest and forthright 
positions which shouidbe taken by both advocate and client. The quality of the interpersonal re- 
latioi^hips among persons in an educational organization must be maintained, for it can contribute 
greatly to the ease of implementing career education products. . > 

What Are the Assumptions Made by the^ Handbook Developers? 

*'The handbook was delimited ia scope by the developers in an effort to. provide quality infqrma- 
tiqn on a selected set of problems faced by career education project directors.- Certain aspects of 
program planmng and evaluiation were^excluded, Four of the following five steps, inherent in the 
conduct of any research and devetppment project, are not included in the s'CDp^f work for the 
handbook. Only the implefnentation of career education products forms the foctH^oHhe handbook. 

. . 1:^ Philosophical Commitment t6 Career Education ' V ^ 
' 2. Assessment of Need for Change in Present System ; 
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3. Search and Selection of Career Education Products • , , • ■^ 

4. Implementation of Career Education Products ' • ^ 

B. -Maintenance of Career Education . - . 

Jh6 deYelopers have assumd<^at a problem has already been identified by those individuafs 
who areifunding'the in(>plementation of the career edugatlon proi^ljctls). It is unfortunate th$t too • 
many times ,the details pf th^ problem are not made explicit, because problem fden^ificatien fre- ; 
quently hdlds the key to pptential resolution, You-shpuld determine^for yourself the problem 
which rs being resolved by the use of the implementation techniques. , ^ / . • 

" / \ - . ^- ■ : 

Another assgmptipn made by the product developers is the existence of a relatively valid and 
reliable career education product to be implemented in an identified setting. This assumption is es- 
pecially tenuous since valid and reliablfe products are difficult to develop. Nevertheless, implementa- 
tion of a'quality prodyct(s) should be the goal of product developefrs; users/jave a right to expfect 
such quality. ^ ^ . . > r 

A third assumption rinade by the handbook developers '\s the presence of a project director who 
is sensitive to the problems and needs of the intended Users of the product If you are new in your 
position; it will be more difficult for you to know. the situation as well a^s a person who has been 
with the educational agency for 9 longer period of time. However, a project directbr whp is percep- 
tive to bhanges in the way others respond to his/h^r actions can take note of the situation and search 
for logical explanations. The handbook is a resource tool for project dEwictors to Use in planning; ^ 
analyzing, and evaluating their formulation of career ec|ucation product ijiriplemental^ion strategies. / 

■ ' ' ., ' -■>''; ' ^' . ' '■■ ' .. ■ 

What is the Purpose of the Handbook? ; 

• ■ ' . ■/ '.' / J " ^ ' ■• ' 

• This handbook is designe<Las-a resource for proje(^t directors and others who.have as their mis- ^ 

sion thfe irViplementation of career education pVoducts. It is vvritteri at an operational level' not at the 

corTceptual level. It should lielp you, as project directors, plan for career education activities by sug-* 

jesting the need to consider variables which may often be overlooked. It cpn be usqd as s tool for 

recording events for the purpose of later analysis, the examination of past mistakes arid successes 

can help improve youT future use of implementation techniques. Specifically, ttie handbook should 

help advocates of career education: - / \ 

. • .describe career education -products in ajnanner which is ap^eajing tojhe intended users 

• diagnose barriers to systebiatic pr^^ss in the implementation pf products ' 

• plan for implementation activities with time and cpst cblpsjraints ^ 

- ^ . . ^ — - . , ■ '(■', ■■'.<''' 

f select implementation techniques to atta-in inci'emental^bjectives^in the implementation 
strategy, • \ \ » . 



evaluate the impact pf product implementation activities 
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. This handbook '\s process oriented, not product specific. The Us^ qf a particular career educa- 
tion product usucllly requires rather specific information which is unique to the product; e.g^ a 



]^ curriculuiThunit usually includes resource materwis which aid the teacher in using the materials. 

lUnique information on how to usejsuch materials is not included in this handbook. To expect the 
handbook to address the diversity of products and thejdifferent kinds of user. settings is highly un- 
realistic. * ' * ' / ' 

The handbook can address implementation problems.. It should help advocates consider such 
questions as: - 

• ..When and hqw should teachers be allowed release time to coordinate career education 
- activities?. ' 

• Should materials be developed inhouse rather than purchased^ from an outside source? 

• Should detailed information be made available to, the community? 

• When and how should a member of the career education program staff be replaced? W- 

•■ >r . \ ^ ■ ■■' 

• Should the local representative of the teachers' union or association be asked to endorse 
career education? • ^ 

"i ■ * * ■ - • • ■ • ' 

Who Will Use the Handbook? 

ji This handbook can be used by all individuals who advocate the use of career education products 
in public schools or other agencies where educational activities are conducted. This advocaQy may 
tqke the form of active support for the use of specific products, or it may take more subtle forms, 
such as the informal approval bestowed on a product by an opinion leader. The handbook is seen 
asa reference in the formulation ^f an implementation strategy. Such;«-reference may be distributed 
b^^ate consultants to local project directors or the handbook may be used by teacher educators to 
teach implementation techniques. However, the prlmdry intended use is by career education project 
directors in school districts so funded. 

The handbook is most useful at the local Tevel of school systems, where teachers and other, indi- 
viduals have direct contact with students. ' It may be used by administrators to organize a program. 
However, the handbook focuses on the selection and use of implementation techniques, not the for- 
mation of advisory councils, curriculum development,.^nd simular activities. 

Individuals in many different types of educational agencies will also find the handbook useful 
if they are influencing others to accept career education . 

Why Develop a Career Education Program ? 

The rationale for career education stems from a call for educational reform which would effec- 
^tively address both the social concerns of education arid the individual learner's personal develop- 
ment process. A commitment to such reform can be found in local school board resolutions and 
state legislative mandates which reflect a thorough understanding of the developmental processes 
inherent in a comprehensive career education program. Effective career education programs require 
an agreed-upon comprehensive definition of career education, as well as procedures which enhance 
basic philosophic concerns. 



Some of these concerns are identified in the following statements, but the responsibility for 
generating the policy statepients supporting career education rests with you and other leaders at the 
state and Ipcallevels. , ' ' ' 

. Cireer feducation: A Definition j 

A definition of career education (which achieves a "fit" with the rationale for educational re- 
form, which is conceptuallydevelopmental, which extends educational experiences beyond the for- 
mal educational systems and yet which does nbt purport to encompass the universe of an individual's 
way of life) would proceed as follows:- 

5- 

Career education is the totality of efxperiences throygh which one learns about and 
prepares to engage in work as part of her or his way of living. 

There are essential conceptual and programmiatic concerns inherent in -sffch a definition of ca- 
reer education. If you see the four corK:erns discussed below not as tested "truths" to be accepted * ' 
' in all situations, or for all constituencies, but primarily as descriptive aspects of any consideration of 
career education planning and implementation, then your work may progress deliberatively, attentively, 
and.realisticallyV ^ " 

Some Basic Philosophic Concerns^ ^ 

1.. Career Education as Part of Personal Development 

Both career education and personal development involve maturational patterns which dtf 
^ fer from'individual to individual and from year to year. For example, work values become 

I part of an individual's value system early in life, and these values are subject to change. 

Likewise, occupational exploration and decision-making are continuallyc influenced by the 
> individual's environment and culture. Similarly, changes in the individual's personal ob- 

jectives influence career choice. ;^ 

2. Career Education as a Tool for Addressing a Changing Occupational Arena 

If students can relate what they learn in school to personally-valued habits, they will more 
easily be able to adapt to a society in which technology is advancing, and occupations are ' 
changing, wijth unprecedented speed. 

Today's cosmopolitan society requires career education which attends to pluralistic work 
values, not to one work ethic, so that individuals can better address their reasons for work- 
ing at all. 

Also, since "work" in our society includes activities which are unpaid, career education must 
concern itseW with the work of the student-learner, volunteer worker, adult learner, and full- 
time homemaker. 

3. Limidtions of Access to Career Development 

W- = = r 

Occupational Stereotyping, socioeconomic status, alienation among students and teachehs 
and workers, parental attitudes, and excliision of certain potential constituencies from 



'Elements of these concerns may be found in; the U.S.O.E. Policy Statement on Career Educa- 
tion, 1975. : • 
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career education programs are all hindrances to personal career development and informed 
occupational choice-making/ ^ 



'Occupational stereotyping does littfe to capacitate femaigs and minorities to enter occupa- 
tions traditionally closed to them (e.g.. for females, the machinist/pilot, and auto mechanic 
occupations, and for minprities, the higher skill level and professional jobs). Low socio- 
economic status can successfully limit even an [r\dW\d\JtaVs perceptions of opportunities. 
Alienation among works can a? 6esf be momentarily compensated. Parental attitudes 
are often powerful forces which can significantly aJter a student's independent'decision. 
And the exclusion of handicajDped individuals, the old, the intellectuallY gifted, the poor 
and wealthy, and elementary and graduate students from career education programs can . 
only inhibit the growth of human resources in our society. ' ^ * 

4. Implementation of Career Choices Through Career Education 

The social objectives of car-eer education must help individuals to: * _ ' ^ 

^ • wan^ to work ' 

• attain skills necessary for work as it is at present 

, • engage in vvork which is individjjally and socially satisfying , 

The individual objectives of career education should make work: 

• possible - 

• rneaningful " y . - • - . 
* • satisfying f/7roiy5/70i/f the individual's life span 

Attention to this list of concerns should allow you and other educators involved in career edu- 
cation implementation to address the total development of the student as ^n individual. There is 
strong emphasis here (and in The 1974 Education Amendments- Appendix A) on preparation for 
gainful employment and participation in society. In the Amendments, career education: 

• relates the schools to society ^ \ 

• provides career development for all children 

• makes subject matter relevant » 

• bridges the gap between education and employment/the community ^, \. 

• teaches skills for coping with change 

* ' * ' ' < ' ' ' 

• makes education relev^t to employment and society 

• eliminates distinctions between vocationai.education, general education, and academic 
education • ^' ' ^ 

The above concerns and definitions are guides, subject to* interpretation by state and local agen- 
cies. Most state agencies have publi9^ed statements which further delaine career education. Local 
education agency personnel should communicate with their state coordinator of career education, 

' . ■ ■ 



Frequently, promotional material maybe obtained fronri the state office for distribution in the 
local cbmmunily; some states have developed father extensive. materiafs for local project directors 
of careiir education who are extending career education into neighboring ischool districts as well as 
their own. ^ 

The Annotated Resources section at the conclusion of this procedural guide provides a listing 
of some of these materials. At least one state, Texas, has published a list of over 175 learner ouXi 
comes in nine areas of career education. Such a list can be very helpful if you are in the process Of 
defining and* refining career ecjucation in your local school district. 

Many materials developed at the national, state, and local levels promote career education con- 
cepts. Many attempt to relate student activities to vultek situations^ e,g., t,he e^tablishTnent of a place 
ment office within the school to assist studentsjn finding employment. Some of the products are 
likely to relate work opportunities to personaf qualification^ and characteristics; *hus, many of the 
career education experiences may be highly individualized, calling for diagnostic tests and folloW-up 
counseling". The placement and supervision of students on the job iriay require teacher-coordinator 
skills unfamiliar to most educationa'l staff members. For these reasons, materials are needed which 
are designed to support career education (e.g., inservice packages to train teachers in the integration 
^of occupational activities in course materials). Yiur take, as a change advocate, is the implementa- 
tion of these materials in the local district, i 
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DEVPSINC^AN IMPLEMENTATION STRATE^^ 

■ - ' ^ 

The next section of this handbook is divided into seven steps. These steps are intended to • 
supplement your knowledge ana experience as an advocate of career education. Ypu should find 
the information useful in the processes of planning, implementing, and evaluating your own activi^s 
as a career education projecttlirector. ^ . ^ 



Strategy Development Moclel 



A brief descriptiort of the strategy development model should help to introddfee^^the reader to 
the primary dimensions. It contains elements of program planning, implementation guidelines and 
assessment procedures. The model contains seven steps usually followed in a somewhat sequential 
manner. HoWever, application of 4t in a career.education program interacts with tl^e environment 
making the proceidure dynamic and subject to change, e.g., a career education advocate may estab- \ 
lish objectives for the project not knowings thiB depth of ;feeling against career education among some 
of the school faculty. Profiling the beliefs of the faculty could cause the advocate to scale down im- 
plementation objectives. The seven steps are: ^ ^ . 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Establish incremental objectives 
Profile influential elements 

Select an Appropriate Implementation Techniques 
Time and Sequ^ncejhe Action 



^Initiate the Actions 
Assess the impact of the Actions 
Reformulate the Strategy 
A brief overvievi/ of each step folt^ows: 
Establish Incremental Objectives 



arpef educ 



Each career education, advocate needs an end goal for implementation of the carpet education 
program, e.^., the teaching of a career education unit at each grade level of Ihe involvement of 
career education activities in each subject area. This step is designed to establish these imple / 
mentation goals. However, the goals keep changing as the program moves toward the objective^^ 
This- ftiakes objectives incremental in nature" ^ . > 



An incremental objective is an objective which is specific to 
a time and place. Objectives may be established for a day, 
a week, or a year. They are incremental because past per- . 
fornriances influence future expectations. A new time (to- 
morrow) or different conditions (new students) change 
implementation objectives. 



There are many factors which influence the specification of implementation objectives. Only 
the advocate can determine what is realistic for his/her particular situation. 
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r^2. Profile Influential Elements 



ch^program confiains uhique ccfndltions which need to be examined before injjtteting irppfe- , 
, mentation procedures. These conditipns may be! ^ the availability of career education matefri-* . 
< ? als, the existance^of-learniog resource^enters'in the cismmunity, or the interest of thei^acutjty 
in exploring learning activities beyohd the classroom. These are only a few of the potential ele^ 
merits which need to be assessed before initiating a career education implementation program. 

3. Select an Appropriate Implementation Technique 

This step in the model, more than the" others, reliies bh the ability of the career education aclvo- 
, (wte ta synthesize factors influencing H\s or her changfe strategy and to formulate a plan^of ac- 
tion. Selecting the appropriate technique calls for a knowledge of the situatiorr'and; on^occaslon 
a^willingness to take risk? by ^asserting career education priorities when interacting with people. 

4. Time and Squence the Aqtion • , - ; 



Frequently the difference between success and failure is the timing of the actions. Once again, 
"^^•only the career education advocate is in position to rqake these judgments. The advocate must 
know the persbn(s) to be influenced^ the. proper function of the techniques, and the degree of ■ 
impl^mentatiorKurgency to properly time the implementation plan'. • 

'5. Initiate the Actions x^.^- — c-<% / 

v> • This step refers to actually implementing the plans formulated to thisa)oint. Persons other than 
the career education advdcate usually are involved in launching prograpi activities. ' ^ 

6. Assess the^mpact of the Actnsins 

• Z ' — ^ — ^""^ ^ ■ 

i:ike step one, this step is fundamental to the success of an implemental strategy. Each acti6n 
must b& assessed and consequences related to future implementation plar^s and objectives. As- 
»sessment may be very simple, sUch as visual observation of the impact of a speaker on an audi- 
ence. Or it may be complex and time-consuming, such as the evaluation of^career education 
units. The career education advocate is responsible for relating the results of the assessment to 
the use of future implementation teqhniques. c 

7. Reformulate the Strategy ^ . \ f 

Each cycle of program implementatiorj provides an oppoHunity for strategy reformulation. It 
may be a sma)l cycle such as the usd of^a correct technique for influencing a specific audience,' , 
or it may be more extensive such aS the use of different career education materials to imple- 
ment the concept in a school settinig. Regardless of the scope, tim^ should be%et aside to at- 
^ , tend to this step. / r ^ ^ • 

:•■■'.;/■ , ■• / 

Your attentiveness to thQ steps and processes discussed in thii^handbook can simulate life ex- 
periences on the job. Reaj Jife associations with other persons who are equally concerned about the 
quality of education provide rewards. / We believe that you want the satisfaction of having career edu- 
cation implemented in your school system. ' . 

As you read through tha steps and processes, you should be able to inputc^jftain information 
about your school district into the implementation ftjpn, such as: t • , 



) 



1. . administrators' willingness to endorse the concept i 

2. Strength of the commitment among teachersjpr career edujbation • V . - 

3. potential community ^participation in educational^ctivities . /, ,> 
We believe this handbook can suggest techniques for /our consideration in an implementation 



plan; The techniques booklet ^obtains 30 ideas labeled as informative, persuasive, or directive. You 
will want to usb such labels cautiously^ biecause specific local circumstances have mucji to sgy about 
how a technique is perceived fcy tP)e,client audience. S^tep^S in this procedural guide recommends 
guidelines in the use of these techmques. Proper diagnoj^s of the problem must precede effective 
seliBction of a technique. It won't do any good to use a "correct" technique for the wrong problem* 
(Step 2 discusses procedures^on timely identification of the pco^r decision-maker as well as other 
similar problems associated with the implementation setting.) 

» The implementation of the plan requires much interpersonal interaction with p6tentidl ijjers 
of career education materials tn your schopldistrict. You must ba able to work with administr^ators 
and teachers equally well. "Also, your statf r^uires time for coordination of implenl^ntation activi- 
ties. .Thus; an Ability to meet deadlines, and a sense of priorities which change from day to day, are 
essential characteristics of a career education product advocate, 

. Evaluation plays a central ^^^^jgirTthe effective an^ reformulation of techniques. Steps 6 and 
7 suggest ways you can build evaluation into your^injplementation plans and act[ons. The timing and 
sequencing of techniques-^is very much an art form arthepresent tinrie. Unexpected events mqy alter 
radicaffy the intended consequences of using a technique^ As a career education advocate, you should 
be prepared to adjust objectiveis gr change techniques asTa result of these events. 
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What Are the Key Considerations? ' ^ 

■' . ' ■ • ^ . ■ '. ■ . ■ - ^ ■ 

The objectives you set for use of career education products act as reference points for determin- , 
ing the success or failure of the implementation strategy. Objectives are extremely fmportant because ' * 
theyf^ide alf other activities. They influence the selection of installation tactics and the procedures ^ 
you,use in implementing these tactics. ^ s 

^ Any person charged with responsibility for a career education program should establish* inte^^- *^ 
meclljate, or incremental, objectives, and be prepared to establish new enabling objectives as this pro- 
-gram continues. All of these objectives should be based on three fundamental considerations: 

• ' the desired behavior \ ' r- 

m ■ y : . - •■ ' . . , f • - 

• the conditions present and 

• the 5tan8^rd of quality expected , ' ' 



(Ttmse considerations should be present at all times vvheneyer new objectives are established. 
■■ \ ■ • ... , ■ - 

For example, if you wanted to establish the incremental objective, "a faculty meeting will be 
.held to inspire eletrjehtary school teachers to show interest in learning gbout career education imple- 
mentation this year/' you would be consfdering ( 1 ) the behav\oi;desirecl on the part of the teachers 
(Le., demonstrations of acceptance and enithusiasrri), (2) whethe?^he teachers' worki*||j||yiditions 
would .allow them to do something wTth their, inspiration, during the y^ar, and (3) the qiility of the 
hoped-for results on tfie part of the mspired teachers. ' ' ^ 

If you wanted another objective to state that "an'article or announcement informing the pubtlic ' 
of career education activities will be placed in the weekly paper jah iijl^rage of once per week," yo,u 
would consider (1) the public's behavior upon reading the article'or announcement, (2) whether or 
not the condition of "an average of once per week" would be too frequenVpr infrequent, and (3) 
the quaiitvcof the information the public was to receive. \^ 

' ' / I ^ \ ^ . ' -V 

What is the Desired Behavior? , 

The content of the objectives of a career education program should derive from the present 
practices a,nd expectations of the educational community as well as from the behavior desired. The 
philosophical commitment to career education already should be giverj. Your task, as a career edu- 
cation advocate, is the determination of the nature and scope. of the implementation activities which 
will result in an effective use of career education materials. You must help determine what the users 
should be able to do with career education products; and you can do this by establishing incremental 
implementation objectives. The following question^ may be helpful to you in stating implementation 
objectives: 

. • Are the activities listed in your irhptementaj^ion plan essential to the conduct of career 
X education? 
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• Are the persons to be involved in the activities capable of achieving thepbjectives? 

• rDo the implementa|ion objectives occur in a logical order? , * ' 

• . Can the implementation activities specified in the objectives be observed, (measured)? V 

(i.e., Ar^-action verbs used in formulating the objectives?) ' 

References which you may find helpful in formulating'and stating ipcremental objectives include 
the following: ^ f' ^ 

I . ;; 

Mager, Robert F. Preparing Instructional Objecl;^ives. 6elmont, CA: FrarorKPublishers, 1962. 

. Vargas, Julie S, ^Writing Worthwhile Bel^ioral Objectives. New York, NY: Harper &'iRow, 1972. ^ 

Alvir, 1H. P. Introductory Guidelines on How to Develop Learning Objectives That a^JCIear Bnd 

Interesting Course Outcomes Si^bvy to Develop Performance Based Curricula That Are Relevant 
& Cost Effective Professional Competenp'tes. Albany, NY: Films, 1974.- (ED 102 421 ) 

Under "What Conditions Will thyg Implementation Activities Take Place? . 

f Most career education advocates who are directing a project find^ themselves operating under 
rather severe time and moneyxonstraints. Rarely do you ever have enough time or money to de- 
velop the best possible implementation strategy. Therefore, it becomes essential for you to cieter- 
mine vyhat objectives can be met under existing conditions. Sometimes this means: 



m accepting objectives which are. less desirable tharr ones you really want to achieve . 

^ ♦ .del|ptif]g objectives which wouldibe vvorthwhile but less essential thajit^ij^ ones which ^re^ 
schi^duled in yput' plan ,vv 



installing only a part of the product 



Before you dan begin formulating specific objectives, you will heed to carefully analyze the per- 
cei.ved^needs of the people you serve. The objectives in your pfan should reflect potential barriers 
which you expect to encounter as you implement career education products in your school district. 
"Your ability to set incremental objectives which can be attained successfully, depends, in large meas- 
ure, upon an accurate diagnosis of conditions present in the client school setting (step two in this 
hanjdbook). 

^ The conditions you identify in the client setting may facilitat^eorJnhibftthe us^ of career edu- 
cation products,' Fpr example, the presence of identXiable ppihibn ieiaders ai7ioag,teach6rs or coun- 
selors in a schodi system should help a career education advocate identify volunteers for smalj scale 
implementation activities. The presence pf factions among teachers in a school district, polarized 
along ethnic, social, or sexual lines (i.e., the well-protected "turfs" of home^economics and industrial * 
ar^s) should be a warning signal to a career educatidn -advocate. An implem^tatiorr strategy for heter- 
'•bgeneous populations requires careful monitoring of public information abdut the project and exten- 
sive doordination of. implementation pl4niwith representatives of vested interest grbUps. 

You should take every opportunity\p sort out those conditions in the client setting which are 
mpst important. The objective is not to end up with several hundred specifications of conditions, ' 

ions such as tho following: 

14 'J ' ' ^ 
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• Ns there a regular time during the schooj'day when teachers and cooftlinators are able.to 
I. plan a program together? 



V 

What policies exist to irihibi 



t or fa^l^i 



r 



ilitate the use of consultants from the community? , 



• ' 'Are funds sufficient to hire substitute teachers in order:>'to relearse teachers for curriculum 

development activities? , 

--•7 Can volunteers be used in the school system? .< ' ' 

• If outskie funds are being used h^ the implementation project, what assurance do you 

. have f/om the>jchool administration that career education will continue once the special 
appropriations are depleted? *' 

• ' ' ' y ■ , " 

The incorporation of career education into the school organization at every level should be the ulti- 
mate objective of each .implementation plan- Your objectives should reflect realistic conditions which 
are operating to slow down or speed up the acceljtance of career educfation. 

The following Implementation Case Sjudy can provide you with simulated practice in identifying 
positive and negative conditions prior to formulating objectives. As you read the case study, consider 
what positive and negative factors are likely to influeVice your selection and statement of incrementei^ 
.objectives. A discussion of such factors follows the c^se study. 



Ihnplementation Case Study 



\ 



You are the pr9jec^director at the end of the first year of a three year implementation ef- 
fort. It is September 1975 (the prbject started in September jJ974j. Durino^e first year, 
career edup^tioh materials were intrcd'duced into one of t^e high schools and its feeder ele- 
tVientary»sGHools in the major city in your county scho^ district, a town of 50,000. Another 
high school in this city is to use career education materials in all subjects taught by the end 
of the third year of the completed project. 

* ' .' . 

In addition to this high school in the primary metropolitan center, there is one high schopl . 
in each of two communities of approximately 20,000 in'the county.. A^flk'tanCS of approx- ' 
imately 20 miles separate the three towns. You are responsible for obtaining use of. the ca- 
reer education prqducts in these cpmmunities as vyell as thp majontradfe dfeht^r of the county. 

Results dui'rng the first-yeaVaf the impier^^ntation e^ffort were less than spectaculiar;. Ten 
teachers in,the tvyentyi?teachefr high school have tried the career education curriculum ma- 
terials.,^ Only half of the ten teachers are com|:^imentary toward the curriculum units. Some 
teachers are openly critical otthe time and energy' whicf^.has been spent during the last year 
on t|]| project. The administrators have granwjd mpstqf the requests. you have made,bgt 
they are not willing.j;a endorse the product to teachers. Community leaders have not fex^ 
pressed an opiniQP^about the project. 

No advisory committee or steering committee has been formed. Some money has been paid 
to two coordinators (located in .tbo county superintendent's office) for work on the project,' 
but but very little has come of tlVeir efforts' ^ - 
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Reports to siiite staff hcive layyed. The ones which fiave been mc\de show the project to be 
'behind schedule and using funds at'a faster raje than was Uudcjeted at the beginning of the,^, 

project. To make matters worse, Inhere ai^ptiars to be a likely cutT^f 10 percfent in thfe state 
i rinone.v promised to the local.\district. You fuwe talked with thje school board one time pbout 
..the possibility of budcjetiny niore funds for rfie .project, but the meeting ended with^out a . 

di?finite comhnit.ment. It iippcMrs unlikely tliat any local fundi will be allocated to career" 

education without evidonco of loachoh :iccL'f)tanco of career education materials. ' 

• • ■ : /\ ..• , K \ 

The following positive and iv.n|(]tiv(» factors are described in the case study: 

Positive. Tfie project director. hds oik.' yonr of ex|)(ji:^ieifcu.. This shoufU aici, him/her in diag- 
nosing futur.e p7obtems. ifullH* iinr^UMnontalign sQttiiic]. Undoubtedly^ heTshjhas established 
contap^js wit;h adminisu>i"tot s jnd soiiu: ir\ii-:;hers in the county system. The community is 
not agcTirl^t'career edt'iCcit.ion, and tr^f.) tidminisiralors are in favoV of it/ Now, they mUs't be- •. 
.1 ,come advocates of the prit)di^l. • >- . ^ ^ ' , 

■ Negative. Only five t(N'K*lu:rs ^ii i) vviUinij i().spt?ak^uupor career edd^itfon'. Wedon't^knoW 
if tfiey are opimbn leaders in th(Mr schc)ol i;icHw.nc)i;. Tho'three communities in the county ' 

• system are some diaitince apart, ihu.; nuikinrj tcachWs' meetings after schpol diffuetilt. More ' , 
money. i-s neecled to maintaio tha pro(}i;aai at lire i^aine tc>vel as last year, and thus' far, the ca- 
teer education coordination si, if! luyt? f)rove(J ineffective. . . ' . 

' The two year, titne frame is rakilivv^ly sliort. . A^ctions to mobilise the teachers in each of the 
high schools must be taken ininiedKUi.Hy. These actions must be least cpst measures. The 
implementation, stratecjv wiH fi.iva to do without examples of success.'ih the home siihool 
district. Perha])s some ti.'acfiars and students c^an. be mvited in from other districts tO advo- 
cate career education . ., ' ' a";-.'" . ' \. , , ^ • 



What Standard of Eixcollenco is Ac:t:ef)tahle? 

Poor (jualit y pLM lurii\i>n(:t) stiuuki no! 1 a(;(:ap^tahle just liecaiJsu; fto funds exis't to refine the . 
performatice.or firodiKUs Ona vwiy ui uvouiinij "poOrajiiality is to obtair^i ayreenient on mjw.imum,. . 
levels of .performance at thu tiiiu' flu? .'issujiif nani js niad(;. hMpki.meqtiition objectives can.hel.p you 
.esiA|b.lisfi sufficient d(?t;in tc)alk^vv an lodaj )(?nd(*i it X)lis(?rver Ui know i f such standards hcWe been met. 



Coininonly, wriUM :. i)f ptM h)f iiuia, tM)hia(:iivas s'peaily Critai ia for acceptance in the statement 
of the objective. For (Jxavapla, j siii/kM,t may l)a laquired to type at the^rate of 65 words per min- 
ute witfi one error before p.issinc) a i vpiiujckiss. Ot a wt?lder may be Vecjuired to execute a certain 
type pf weld in a sf)fH:ifiL'(l pcmihJ o i."*! i .naAYfiu^h vvi ll vvi tlisland *;o. many (:)ounds of pre^'^iure. Criteria 
such as "woids ptn nunuta" ami "[joiioik.ot in assui t?" ai (? rola ti vc?ly easy tO measure. ' They ex-hibit 
;,obs(?rvabt(? proptM ties which .iia niw pia;,!>ui in many psycholoijiCtil variables. 

Car(!(M (.»tliu:ati()ii jircxfaci MnoNvnan lai ii VI ohjecativos should l)(»wt*itten in a mariner wfiicfi' al • 
lov&s for ac(:ounl<il)ility. ^St»in«.' t»\amp!t*'s oi cnirt-at *iiuj incor ract ,ol)jecliv«'S follow-^ 
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. CORRECT 

At least 10 percent of tHiif pfupils in 
. the school distrifct will be exposed. - ■ 
to tareer ecJucation units by the 
end of the school year. 

At least 50 percent of;the high^school 
teachers in the pilot progir^ir^WrH'par' 
tidpa^e in credirt Qoi^'rsds^of'^^ie-week ' 

' ; duration the week before school be- 

. / 'gin^ in the fall. 



INCOP>RE€T 

Pupiis ,in the school distrl]pt will be * 
taught Career educatic 



TefJchers who w 
skills will be^ble 
service training. 




grade-their 
icipate in in- 



Th^ cardep education prc>duct implementation objectives should contain evaluative criteria for deter- 
.jpiining when the objectives hai/e btfeh attained. Even if the statements are ^soitievvhdt arbitrary the . 
performance crfteria provide, feedback to the advocates on how well they^areyoing. The extent of 
the advocate's performance ifi the implementation^e'ffort can be expressed. a narnber'of 'w^ys. Some 
examples follow: . . ^- ' - ^ , .,' ' ^ " V- 

• , Minimum standords, e.g., nuniber of people contacted . y - \ 

— Maximum number of pennissable errQrs, e.g.', numbel- of teachers rejecting the units 

' tT:: Specification of time standards, date by which the implementation techniqti'e is to be 
, . : Impfemented . ^ , .; " 

Tolerance, e.g:, the ability to withstarxl ambiguous evaluations ' 
v' . -r Expected percent suc:cessful, e.g.; number of students placed in jobs 

The following list of impltMiunUation .objectivesnnclude criteria for evaluation (performance 
criteria). , 

A monthly newsletter will be developed'qnd distribut^d.to h&lp 7p% of the teachers in Central . 
High School respond favorcibiy to implembri^ation of career education, j.,.'* • ^ 

Three of the ten Ingh schools in the county this'year will imf.)lement career e.duc^tibh units - - 
with 75%;successful stViclent poKo ^ ^ \ 

Incentive's will b^ used WtiiU) will encpui^.age 80% participation in the career jeducatiort prograrp 
this.year^ ' *' , ' r.' 

':■ - tDt'course the measurement of virrlables such as "participation" must be operationalized with 
. 'instrui*nents for collecting d;»t^i. . - . • 
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What Language is Appropriate? ^ « . 

lmf)lied in the f)revi(?,xi5 [)(H,u}raphs is the need to make objectives behavioraf. Verbs such as ■\ 
"understand," "know," and "like" should i)e trasnfo.rfned ihto which can be observed. For 

example, j duut^iv ^^dvocalc? s}u)uUI nndiMstvind (J it? i)U(K)Vtiinc(! of a iK)ud relationship with tlie cHfent 
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populations; those whom he/$he serves. His/her understanding and appreciation of this relationship 
cap! be operationalized by observing the priority given. to client diagnostic activities in his/her instal- 
lation pfan* Therefore, one implementation objective which may be'piaced in a plan during the earlyr 

stages of development is the solicitation of advice and information from the client audience. 

• . ' ' , . ' . •• ■ ■ ' 

Career education implementation objectives must be opetBtlohal; this reiquires that the advocate 
write in the active tense. Some verbs which commonly appear in implementatioil objectives are the 
following: 

. 1. The principal will eA7f/oA5e . . , ' 

, 2. Advice from . . m\\ be solicited ... 

■ • • ■ •, ■ 

3. An administrative order will be . . . 

4. An incentive of . . . m\\t>e offered . . . 

These "action verbs" call for behavior which can be observed. ^ - 

The language should be as specific as possible without limiting the implementation of the plan. 
Precise statements make it easier to know if the objective has been achieved. Do notatld linriitatiohs 
such as time, for example, unless time is'an important factor which should be considered when ac- 
cornplishing the objective. 



Why Emphasize Incremental Objectives? "''^'"'^S,''' .-s 

. , ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ * ■ ■ 

Incremental Objectives are necessary in an implementation plan because (1) complex variables 
confront the cliange advocate, and (2) uncertainty is associated with future events. By formulating 
objectives which address short-range activities, the advocate can control his/her resources and innprove 
his/her chances of impacting'on the attitudes and behavi9rs of clients. ; ^ 

Jhe complex formulation 6f an implementation plan require^ the establishment'of increment 
objectives because there are many special interesir groups to be served such as:. \ 

•i ( ■ ■ .■ * 

administrator who agreed to the initiation of career educ^^ion activities 

2. teachers who may or may not be enthusiastic about the.program 

3. community representative who may not know what is happening. 

There are other groups who have a stake in the outcome of t^ program: the students, the sponsor 
(if different from the school district), and speciaTr^presentatives in the community, such as poten- 
tial employers. A.plan contairfing incremental objectives is needed to cope, with these multiple tar- 
get ^udipnpes. . ' -J I ■< ■ 

r Uncertainty is the second reason for mJncremental implementation strategy. .Career education . 
project directors rarely are in a position to control many of the'events which influence acceptance 
of their product. Therefore, objectives rpUst be flexible (i.e., stated actively and clearly, but able 
to be changed) in order to take into account unforeseen circumstances; such as: 
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1 , the adyqnt of r||^ipource8 of funds 

• 3. the inability of personnel to perform on planned scopes of work 

■ Ail of the abdve examples suggest a need to adjust objectives frdiu^ntly. Realistic objectives 
Important if ^taff tporale is to be maintained. Objectives should be of moderate difficulty (staff 
Vhould have ?it least a 50-50 chance of reaching them), and should be consistent with other activities 
in progress In the local school system. The career education project should be part of the school dis 
trict, not something set aside to use up funds^ust because they are available. 

To summarize, incremental objectives for implementation plans should: \ 

be operational' • ' i 

specify observabl^ behavfbr 

be written independently of pther objective?, but be consistent with the terminal objec- 
tives for the total educational plan ! 

■ ' ' ' • * i - • ■ ■ , ■ 

express realistic levels of performance 
involve a moderate level of difficulty (i.e., attainable) 

be sequenced logically 

be flexible (i.e., able'to be changed according to changing circumstances) 
relate to time and cost constraints 



r 

(■ 
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Like a motion picture producer, a csn^eer education advocate must always be aware of: 

Who are the l<ey players - , - . . » ' 

1 ' "■ • ■ ■ < ' " . . • ■ ' . * ' ■ '■ ' * • * ' 

the expectations of the audience ^v Av f 

where problems are likely to be encountered ' ; • • 

who the cliepts,are , 

what terchniques should be used to resolve'specific problems ' , 

The handbo6l< does noVpropose to answer all of these needs, but-it does suggest procedures for ar- 
riving at sbme of the answers. 

The second step in ah implementation strategy (profile thejnfluential elements) suggest three 
essential elements for your consideration: 

the proc/t/cf to be implemented ^ / 

• the c//e/7f to be served ' . , - 

• ■ 1 ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

• the rol6 of the^tyi/oc^fe , . 

These elements are important whenever an implementation technique is being ^selected. They are 
equahy applicable for a new program introducing a career education product to a community, or 
for an implementation effort which is beginning to phase out. We haveemphasi3;ed the importance 
of. these elements by listing them i^n the discussion of each technique in the techniques booklet at . 
the end of the handbook. In short, we want you to keep the client, the product, and your rol^ in 
mind whenever you attempt to jnf juence others to accept career education. 



What is the Product Being Implemented? 



Like any good salesperson, an advocate must knoW the product being promoted. We assume 
that you, as an advocate of career educatioh, believe in the concept; but you need to make your 
clients aware of the technical qualities of the particular package you have available to use. 

1. Has the product been developed in an agency similar to yours? 

2. Hai it been field tested; do you have results "available? ' 

* 3. Is the product directiy related \o student learning? If the answer is yes, what is the ap- 
propriate grade level? r 

4. How much time does it take to^e? 

5. Will teachers or others being ^sked to use the product need to learn new skills? 

You can deternrine the.ahswers to most of these qijestions before you go ir\tb the field to im- 
plement the product. Such background information can' make you more credible as a change advo- 
cate. Also, theproduct you are advocating may be under development. If this is the case, you will 
not want to give an unqualified endorsement of the product. 
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A product which js oriented to student use has an advantage ovefr^Htier kinds of products. 
becision*inaker8 are more likely to endorse a produc^t which can show evidence of successfully in- 
fluencing student dutqpmes. They would likely not endorse, for example^ manual for reorganizing 
the schedule of classes in a high school which may or may not towchObe^Tves of students in a aignifj- 

cant way. ^ 

• ■ . ■ ■• 

Flirther, you ne?d to know whether the product .hasporenf/a/ for organized dcceptance Or non- 
acceptance either iivithin or outside of the organization. Teachers, principals, and superintendents 
represent powerful forces who can lobby for or against a proposed new product. To address this*" < 
concern, a favorite approach of many successful change advocates is to identify a person who is a. 
member of the potential user group, persuade this person of the merits of the product, and request 
this person to present the product to the intended user audience. If the individual selected <f<ir the 
presentation 'is known and respected by the potential user group, his or her comments are likely to ' 
carry more weight then yours. The use of such "opinion leaders"'''to persuade audiences gives the 
product credibility. - 

The ease of implementation of a career education product should not be the primary concern 
..of the change advocate. However; if the product is of sufficient quality, it should be implemented 
regardless of the reorganization and adjustments required. However, it is rare to find a product which 
has no potential liabilities. Therefore, the change ad\/ocate can ease the burden of implementation 
by adjusting the product to fit the local circumstance or scaling down the n&w product to implement 
only a part at a time. When one does this, he or she must take care not to damage the integrity of 
the product. Some career education innovations are complex, with interrelated subparts If one 
part is omitted, the entire product suffers. For example, it would be difficult to imagine a student 
follow-up service lacking a reliable^means of obtaining answers from students. A s,tudent question- / 
naire or other instrument should be considered an essential part of a product. 

• ■ .' ■ ■ • > 

Knowledge of the product to be implemented is essential if users are to understand the'bene- 
fits and problems likely to be associated vi/ith its use. The advotfgte'of a product should try to learn 
9S much about its history as possible; he/she should have access to information on field trials, pilot 
studies, and other data which would tend to indicatQ its reliability iand validity in field settings. Con- 
versations with the product developers can reveal details in the operation of the product(s) which 
would be helpful to anyohexontemplating is use. You, as product advocate, should be alert, how- 
ever, for developer biases regarding product uses which may not be practical for the specific audience 
or setting, ^ 

' You must also be aware that not all products have been developed to the same degrge of sophistic 
cation. For example, a curriculum unit which -has been tried in two or more different settings and re- 
vised at least once is likely to be more developed than one created and used by a single teacher in his 
or her classroom. Further, consumers vary in their ability to us^ underdeveloped products. A teacher 
who is well grounded in the' subject of the curriculum unit and alert to deviations which cfause the 
learning of inaccurate concepts is in a better position to attempt an underdeveloped unit than a be- 
ginning teacher whose expertise lies primarily In subject matter. Also, some teachers are more resource- 
ful than others; they are likely to supplement meager teaching materials supplied with the unit with 
additional aids or ideas drawn from their own Experiences. And finally, some school districts are bet- 
ter prepared to use and test underdeveloped units than others in that they have procedures which 
allow systematic evaluation of instructional materials. All these conditions contribute to the likelihood 
of successful use of, underdeveloped units in school systems. 




Furthermort, just as you should. know as much as poissible about a spectfic product's development 
and u8^ you should al^o be able to describe career education products in a^ appealing manner to po- 
tential users and be able to highlight desirable features of such proiJucts. You may want to consider 
the following description as a model or base for developing your own desc ^ 

* •• ■. . ' , '< ' ' ■ 

Garqer^education products pfftr the possibility of bridging the ga0 between schooling and 
employment by providirlg'occupfitiohal and pre occupatiohal experiences in biislpess and 
* Industry for students. These expediences would be conducted under the supervisiop of a • 
qualified edticator who is in a position to design ediicational experiences which reinforce 
the values held by the student. These re^il life experiences should provide! knowledg^ • 
' base for decision-making fater in life as the individual learns to cape with di^nging oqcu- 
pationial demands ind societal conditions. ^ 

r ' - • '• , 

, Who Is the Person(s) To Be Infl imni^rf? . - ' 

One can hardly think of a mote important questiori for the advocate to ask at any point in tSe 
formulation of ad implementation strategy. Just as the film producer is looking for,.a star, the qa^ 
reer education advocate is loolcing for ^uthdrities and opinion leaders to try the product. The se- 
lection and use 6f most of the implementation techniques cdntainedin this handbook depend upon 
an accurate diaphosis of the client setting. 

'■' ■ . ' • 

^ ^ The establishment of an incremental objective (step 1) implies the identification of spoieone to 
be influenced. S^ etimes thirperson is a sponsor who needs information on the progress of thev^im- 
plementation adlffU^y. Depending upon the source of the funds, your sponsor may be one of the\ 
following: 

* ■ ' • • '\ ' ■ ''r ' ■ ■ / ' ■ • 

State Coordinator of Caregr Educatidn 

Research Coordinating Unit Director ^ 

State Consultiht for Vocational Education " 
Regional Service Center Project Director 

Assistant Superintendent for the School District ' ' 

■ ■ - ' <. 
^ ■ . , ■ ^ 

President of the Local Teacher's Urtion 

Frequently, you must influence of/7e/-ecyiyfcafors such as: 

/• ' ► * » - . 

classroom teachers - '■ • 

building principals . . ^ 
guidance counselors « 
curriculum coordinators ^ r 
school probation officers - 

■ , 25 •■ . • 



'■^iAnd^ the 



Iky fiubH 

jhair'pei 



: has i\ stake in career ecfucat|on: 
ispn of the advisory council 



iresiderlt'bf the school board 
arents i': • 



ead^ of civic associations ^ / 

sibpr unictn$ workers arid officials 

|ijsine§s and industrial representatives \ 
^prespntativ^s of cpmnnunity action groups . 
•p 'Bsident ot the parent-teachers association 
rei^resehtatives from community churches 
potential students 

You may ch\oose various ways to influence the publics w,hQ aVe watchihg the. success of the irn- 
plementation activity. B|jt, you will be^more .successful as jan advocate of the innovation if you are 
able to accurately identify the appropriate persons to be contacted during the project. 

It should be emphasized here that it is the student who needs to be kept in mincj as the object 
of tareer edticatipn materials and procedures. Typically, the student has limited povi^er which can 
be brought to bear on implementation activitieS/but this should not imply that you should forget' 
the hjegdfor student satisfaction. In the long run it is this satisfaction which acts as one of the best 
recommehc^ations for the career education .programs. 

YDu sjjbuld consider, also, that the'Rersons to be influenced do not live and wock in a vacuum; 
they havp^mitations.like everyone else. Sponsors may be removed from the implementation Activity 
anjlBorunderstand the reasons for changes in schedules. Teachers in.a'^chool system have special- 
ized areas of expertise; they may not appreciate the ne.ed for career development activities. Parents 
and others in the community may accept career education with open arms only after they are con- 
vinced it will make their children more competitive in the job market. Such limitations of perspec- 
tives and positions need to be taken into account when formulating an Implementation strategy. For 
example, you may discover that minority leaders in your location have been openly skeptical about 
career education. They have seen career education as a tracking system designed to "keep minorities 
in their place." They fear that it would channel minority^tudents into low-paying jobs rather than 
prepare them for academic education after high school, ^ou would therefore, want to ad.dress these 
concerns and attempt to overcome a potential barrier to implementation of carefer education. Some 
possible ways of doing this would be to: ^ 

• organize an advisory council wfth minority'members on it . 

• communicate with leaders of minority groups to determine potential reaction in the com- 
munity to future public staterrients about career education ^ ' ,.^ 
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• develop a public inforrriation campaign which aims to destroy the myth of a ^racking system 
for minorities ^ ^ > 

• promote the appearances of minority students (who have had successful career educat|pn 
^ ^ experiences) at cl\ip meetings, school assemblies, etc. 

' ' " ■ ' ' *■ " ■ ' ■ . '-c ■ • 

- The Organizational Setting 

A change advocate must plan carefully to include all of the i^mportant persons in his/her solici- 
ation of support and approval. Particularly, this Applies to his/hei^ superiors in the organization. For 
example, if a mid-management person, sucf\as a school principal, is bypassed in the decision-making 
'process, it could prove to be disastrous for the project in that schdol. This rule also applied to officials 
at the state and regional levels as well as to^those who are funding the product implenrientation activ*.- ^ 
Ity. The advocate should know who approves what decisions. ' It may help to have a checklist^hich 
reminds you/as tKe advocate, not to overlook key officials in the organization. 

Some school systems are highly organized and structured for close supervision of learnihg ac- 
tivities. Others seem to delegate authority to a greater extent. Sometimes it is easier for a change 
advocate to work in a centralized authority situation. You know, then, that the endorsement of 
th^f'top manager in this situation can bring about use of the product, the only question is one of 
the; permanence ofrthe use. Frequently, product u^ers cooperate only under supervision and revert 
tp prior actfvities which are more consistent with their beliefs and attitudes ^hen they are unsuper- 
vised.^ You will need to be on guard for such ceremonial adoption; (Jse of the product is likely ta 
be far more effective if the goals of the innovation can be internalized by those individuals who are 
expected to use it. 

Close supervision of teaching faculty may or may not result in more effective use of the prod- 
uct; utilization may depend upon the amount of agreement between the teaching staff and the 
administrators. No amount of "close supervision" can be effective in forcing a teacher to use career 
education materials. The installation and use of career education, instructional products must come, 
in the long run, from a commitment of trti teaching staff. 

Relationships among administrative variables and implementation activitis a;:^e not well^ known. 
Research into these prgcesses have failed to yield clear, bonvincing evidence of a positive influence 
on the acceptance of the product. However, the following types of variables and comments may need 
to be considered: ^ ' 



Complexity-A district with many autonomous departments. Each department may man- 
age its own wcTrk, somewhat independent of central office authority, making district- 
^ wide implementation more difficult. . 

Centralization of Decision-Making-^A complex organization with leadership dispersed 
throughout the administrative and teaching staffs is likely to require more implementa- 
tion time than a smaller organization with fewer decision-makers. 

Standardization— Rigid adherence to routine school procedures and guidelines, makes 
product adaptation^difficult. , r 

Heterogenity— A teaching staff with diverse racial backgrounds and educational philosophies, 
requires selective communication and extensive use of opinion leaders. 
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• 'Size —Large school systems tend to have slightly more flexibility inlthe use of resources 

th^n small school systems. School staff tend to be more specialized In large school sys-"'^ 
terns. , ' I / ■ ' 

«'»•''' * ■ *^ 

• Affluence— There is an unclear ri&latiorjiship in diffusion research betweeh affluence and 

the use of innovations. * 

' .1 ■ ■ •■ . » ■ 

The Community Setting 

•> * * ♦ ■ » . 

"Many of the variables listed^previously can be applied to the situational constraints of a^com- ' ' 
munity. Small rural communities are more likely to be conservative in their, outlook than metropollr 
^tdn centers. A change advocate must determine the paqp of fmplementatibn acitlvlties appropriate for 
the community. " 

As a change Vdvocate you should recognize that you are both profiling a community and ir>- 
fluencing its readiness for career education. Qy releasing information through the mass media and 
creating mechanisms such as advisory councils to communicate with the community, you are raising 
the comfnunity's level qf awareness about career education. Always, persons in the community and 
\ryihe school district are iT» a dynamic relatiqnship with their environment. You need to be sensitive 
to this relationship and responsive tp the client's state^of readiness for career education. 

Any community will h^ve opinion leaders, persons who are respected andlought after for advice. 
You should identify these opinic^leaders as soon as possible and strive to get therti involved in the o 
organization and implem^ntati^^Kdareer education. Usually, d local merchant or member of the 
school board who has been in tH^fPrimunity a long time is in>a position to identjfy opinion leaders 
to you. ^ 

You need, therefore, to determine clients' perceptions of career education. You can do this by 
taking advantage of faculty meetings in the school to ask questions. Appearj^nces at Rotary Club 
meetings or other gatherings in the community can give Vou an opportunity to promote career edu- 
cation and ask questions 6f persons present. A more formal means^of soliciting information*, the use 
of an advisory council, has already been mentioned. This council should be/epresentative of persons 
in your school district. These persons should be in a position to fissist you in locating businesses 
. for student work experiences and in interpreting community needs regarding the sqhool program. 

Another means of determining clients' perceptions X)f career education is a formal survey. This 
could either be mailed or used in a door-to-door campaign. 'Whatever proceckires are selected, they 
' should be cost effective for your time as well as for the use of funds. 



How Much Influence Does the Advocate Have? 

Typically, career education-project directors have obtained their influence trom one of two 
sources: their positions or their personalities. In reality ,.ii;ifluence is a little bit of both. The career 
education project director should be able to command the respect of the administration and the re- 
sources necessary to implement products. This could be done by funding the position at a:mid- 
managenrient levei'within the district. On the other hand, career education project directors who mix 
and mingle with teachers, who have had experience as a teacher, and who identify with students in 
the classroom are more likely to have informal influence. ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ . . ' • ■ ' ' "'"^ .J ■ ^ 
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Some project directors advocate career education on a pah-time basis while marntainidg other 
.vrwpon?ibnities> This has the advantage of providing sorjici job security to th6 advocate with an im- 
j^'flPlfll^^^^ but it may also contribute to less emphasis being placed on career 

ediiii^lbn/ Usgalty/fo^ autfiority is associated with administrative positions In the superintendent's 
of principal's office, ^ i 

' ' . ^ \ ^ ,■ * . 

A career education advocate with formal authority may have difficulty identifying with those ' 
whom hi or she is paid to influence:' tjhe teachers and others using career educatiqp materials with , 
sti(<Jents. Those in positions of formalj authority have an advantage in the use of the directive im- 
plementation techniques. Most directi|Ve techniques cfati be used best by those with formal authority. 
While this type of technique his limitejd application in most implementatii)n settings, a concerned/ 
' responsive advocate in g^o^ition of foj^mal authority should be able to determine when such tech- 
niques can be most effec||p and use the ' , 

Informal Esteem i • * . j 

■ . w ' ' 9 , : ' ' ^ ' 

Respect from one's peers comes with years of experience in an, jmplememation setting and a 
genuine desire to serve people. Career education advocates vvho comje fromvilie teaching staff of a 
local school have an opportunity to possess this infornrrlil respect and" esteem^*; A person who is brought 
in from the outside, or who is not known by the clients, frequently does not have the same opportunity 
to develop informal esteem during the initial stages of the project ' ; 



An advocate has an opportunity to extend his or her influence to other persons in the system as 
thfi implementation process moves'from initiation into full-fledged implementation. The administra- 
tive support so necessary to initiation can take.the fprm of endorsement and approval of implementa- 
; tipn aptivities/ PeiBr groups of teachers should be influenced 6y opinion leaders^-to favor, career edu- 
cation, thus extending advocacy of the! product. Eventually, implementation activities should occur 
in the community where business and professional leaders can take up the banner for career educa- 
tion. Much of this influence process islnformal and personal. Relationships between people provide 
the advocate with a powerful means of implementing career education products. 

You will want, also, to examme your ability to promote the implementation of career education 
products through interpersonal relationships. Are you perceived by the client group as "one of us?" 
This identification with the client reference group is very important, A change advocate was once 
told by one group of clients that "you can't come back from a place you have never been." The 
clients were tilling the advocate that he/she had never related to them well personally, nor perceived 
himself/herself as a member of their group, and was not likely to be consiidered a member now. This ' 
distinction of being labeled an "outsider" (this distinction can be.applied to "insiders" too) can hurt 
a change advocate in his/her relations with others. You should make every effort to 3dhere to some ' 
of the customs in the school and the community which make you more acceptable to the people, you 
serve, and to develop your personal interaction skills. 

For example, a career education advocate who is most effective in influencing others is likely ' 
to have fcertain pharacteristics. He or she would be personable, ea&y to talk vvith, and sensitive to 
the perceptions of other people. He/she would possess a knowledge of the career education product 
and an ability to make decisions quickly and delegate authority to other members of the project team. 

The opposite problem of "being too close to the situation," can also plague a change advocate. 
Clients may feel they know you so well that they can ask favors and exoect special privileges. This 
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, Is a pitfall which must be avoided, tecaUp objectivity is an important virtue to maintain in this posi- 
tion, ypti need sufficient "distance" from youl- clients for your advice to prove itself reliable and 

• .correct. ' j ' ' 

* *'. « , •, 

^ The advocate's role is truly of a marginal nature; that 1^ he or: she must maintain respectal^illtY^ - 
in at least two camps: produc; diaivelopers must have sufficient corifjdence ih the adyocaate to share 
information concierning pAbJems in prckiuct. development; and the ultimate users must fepi that 

• the advocate can understafid and empathize vy !th their position. The advocate is a link bet]ye6n the 
.product developer and theprbduct user, a role which sometimes requires the translation of technical 

•nformation^about the product into practical, u^efulvterms. ' r , ; , 

Implementation strategies, therefore,- require accurate profiling of the situation to dtft^rrnine 
the desirable characteristics of the product, the identification' of persons to be iiifluenced, anil;the - * 
j^c^aracteristici of the advocate. Inriplementation technfiques can be selected and used more effectivefy 
if barriers can be anticipate dnd?f^ictUtAtiy4^^^ are identified and used. Listed below are several 
guidelines for change advoc^f^. • ' V . 

Knowledge of the Product 

• , B? alert 'for evidence substantiating (ilajms made for the products. :v 

• Try out parts of the product separately whenever possible. 

■ ' ' ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ * ^ 

• 'Be objective about th^ product. " , ' 

• Describe the product in handouts which can be left with clients. 

Familiarity with the Organization 

• ' Become familiar with different sections of the organization. 

Identify the influential persons in the organization 

• . Set aside timetd talk with these individuals. 4 . 

, • ' Work to obtain some assurance of job stability. 

. ' ■ ■ " ' . - ■ ' ' ^ ' ^ ■ " \ . . >■ 

Familiarity with the Community ! 

• * Reside ip the community whenever possible. 

• -Become acquainted yvith businesspersons in th^ community on a first name basis. 

• Join a civic or service club in the community, i 
' a. Take steps to become accepted by ethnic populations in in the community. 




Amount Of Authority • ; = ; • ' 

Write a job descriptlbn for yourself if you do not have one. 



• Obtain the assuranc^i.of iuppt^ U^ immediate supervisor in advance of key deo|| 

• ^F^repa^^al^^ ^ ' 

• Iderttify yourself and the implementation activities as closely as possible with the organi- 
zatiort where the career education product is being implemented. 
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' the d«yer0i}fj^erit of an implementiat»jori:pla^ must include the selection and proposed use of . 
individual techniques. The selection of techniques is the la« step in planning Which leads dir'ectly /)^'^' 
Into the implementation of the plan. ,0 

An Implementation plan is absolutely necessary in order for a project director to remalp (n oflriiV 
trol (Jf urts of time and funds allocated for the imftiemi^^^ Without an apprpprlatB lm 



pf^/pi^ptftion striategy the change advocate Is left to rely upon his own intul tim^ and personal tudMii 
\me'(ii<, J^^ strategy is analogous. to a school withcMRudents. In otherf* 

^ ;vyords/a irtratiE|g^ 




: - More will be said about the plan whenVve discuss initiating th¥'actions {i:h^ next stepJT" But( in 
ipractice, the change advocate will' want to be ready to, switch techniques ai|^l |idju$t objisctives^when- < 
tever now information indibat6s this is desirable. Therefore; the availab^ility Of ii nionitori syjem "J" 
.for determining the performance of staff dlbciated with the implementttion process iVessentwl. 
(More will be said about evaluation in step. 6^^ * ^ 

You will Want to begin to d'evistpp'd wity pf^^ implementation event (j-elatpnships 

between yourself- the ad vocate-^the client; and; the Consistent with the notion if an ^ ' 
incremental objectjij^e, you should begin to think in terms of an incremental time frame^ iTnplementa- 
tibn techniques are^oing to be selected at a polnt^n time. Considerations influencing yglir decision^ 
to use a technique will be based on the information you have at a certain point In time,^ 

What Are the ConditioriV^for Implementation? 

Suppose you find yourself in the following situation, ^ ^ ■ 

Ypu arfe planning .to int;irbdu6e career education information fd ttie^er^^ 
high school during an inservlce education meeting scheduled for early Septi^mbefc y<^:f^'?:v^. 
. -have cidiifed ;thjs with the principal and superintendent. But a clause in thia current dtjiplvM^^^^^^^ 
tract of the te^lcHters subjects all professional irfservice activities to the recommendatidhi 
of a standing committee'of>teachers and otl?,er professionals in the bujiding. There Is in- 
sufficient time to clear yoU'r intended ins€|i>Mce training with the co^^ 

You can tell clearly^from this.that another tedhnique for creating aw^ren^ss of career education arpon^ 
the specific faculty of ihfe school will be needed. • 

"* ■ " '. , 1' • ■ *• 

Techniques have very limited and specific uses in an implementation strategy. .A technique may 
be uied^ •; ; ^ 

• ■ _ ■ / ' ■ ' ' 

to provide inforri^tion '.■i;.; ' ^ " . J^ yy^v?^^^ 

to'stirfililate staff to meet deadline^ ' ' ^ / A V" ' i ' * 

to encourage high quality. performance ; Ji 

to minimize the risk of failure ^v: ' 

to generate iiieas ^ 

to ensUiTe use- of procedures ; ' ' ' 



We could list many different and sometimes conflicting uses of implementation tecliniques But 
the reason for selecting a technique depends upon the conditions present at the time of use. For 
example, a newly hired and relatively unknown career education project director could issue a memo- 
requesting information from professional staff and receive very little information. An opinion leadflU 
ki K ® ^""^ with/much better results. ListedJDelow are examples of conditions 

which inf uenRA thp eolor^tinn r.f ta^kir.i^..a> r- iiw. 



which influence the selection of techniques. 
The Stage of Implementation 



H ««r ?tT^i^- l'^ introducing career education products to users for the first.time should use 
fn?c?hlr5 ".'V^'.?.^^^ perfpr.mances. Likewise, a newly begun implementation program 
in a school district should concentrate on the refease of product information for the purpose of cre- 
atmg awareness among poteiVtiat users. You will be concerned later in the project with. evaluation and 
trial use of the career education materials. 

The Product Audience v 

, One, of the keys to the selection and use of implementation techniques is the\dentification of 
the proper client, the person(s) who is likely to increase the use of career education with the least 
investment of time and effort by the advocate. Sometimes a personal endorsement from an authori- 
tative figure such as the superintendent of the school system can do more to persuade school staff of 
the urgency of the need to adopt career education than large amounts of information on its merits. 

Other conditions which influence the selection of implementation techniques are the following: 

a little overt advocacy for the career education materials in the school district . ' 

a limited and ineffective career education implementation staff 

a small budget ■ ^ 

the necessity for involving more schools , • 

difficulty in getting the teachers together 
no community involvement in the schools 

Characteristics of the Techniques 

The techniques contained in this handbook are grouped under three categories: informative ■ 
persuasive, and directive. The, headings ^re general guides to the use of the techniques not firm de- 
scriptors of likely effectiveness. The effectiveness of the technique is determined by the response it 
receives from the client, for, the client, more than the advoche, has control over what happens as a 
result of the use of the technique. Further discussion of the Winique groupings can be found in the 
introduction to the technique booklet. Some general comments about each group of techniques fol- 
lows: ^ 

Informative Techniques 

These technmues use written, spoken, and audiovisual means of conveying ideas to an audience 
The demonstratKJn of the process of career education activities fulfills this definition. Informative 
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techniques assume clients' lack of knowledge about the innovation. Providing information to clients 
^ tends to prepare them for decisions they will make during the process of implementing the innovation. 
This technique assumes the users are motivated to use career education products. - 

Pfcrtuaslve Techniques « 

This cla$s of techniques uses personal influence and appeals to aspirations for prestige, power, 
and other motivations as a means of enlisting support for the innovation. Appeals to peer pressure 
or other sources of authority may be used to persuade persons to try the innovation. Frequently, 
these techniques attempt to involve the client aptively with implementation activities. The technique 
assumes users have the knowledge necessary to use the innovation. 
■ . ^ 

Directive Techniques . 

These techniques rely upon the formal power of the advocate to enforce decisions made during 
the implementation process. The client frequently has a limited amount of influence which can be 
used to resist these techniques. Directive techniques run the risk of appearing to influence the im- 
plementation activities in a positive manner, when in reality only a "ceremonial" adoption is taking 
place. / 

The follqwing implementation techniques are included in the last section of this handbook (the 
techniques booklet). 





Informative 




Persuasive 




Directive 


1. 


Printed Information 


11. 


Personal Interview 


25. 


Deadlines 


2. 


Audiovisual Material 


12. 


Role Playing 


26. 


Legal Mandate 


3. 


Mass Media 


13. 


Cooperation 


27. 


Fait Accompli 


4. 


Lecture 


14. 


Staff Development 


28. 


Strategic Replace- 


&. 


Symposium 


15. 


Diffpren'tial Staffing 




ment of Staff 


6. 


Demonstration 


16. 


Involvement in Product 


29. 


Treats or Punishment 


7. 


Survey Feedback 




Development 


30. 


Strikes/Boycott 


8. 


Discussion 


17. 


Small-Scale Use of the 






9. 


Brainstorming 




Innovation 






10. 


Consultation 


18. 


Competition 










19. 


Bargaining 










20. 


Promotion of the 












Product 










21. 


Endorsement by 












Authorities 










22. 


Recognition of Trial 












Users 










23. 


Financial Incentive 










24, 


Overstatement 







In reality, there are times during the implementation of career education when techniques are 
needed from each of these three categories. The "mix" of technique types depends upon the situa- 
tion at hand: the urgency of the task, the competency of the clients, etc. The selection and use of 
each type of technique should be consistent with the interests and desires of the client. 
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Research indicates that the technique types (informative', persuasive, and difective) arq perceived 
to be significantly different'in their level of effectiveness for implementing innovations. This effective- 
ness varies for each technique type at different stages of adoption. The following illustration provides 
a general rule of thumb for estimating when to use the technique types. 




) ^ Time Dimension ■ i 



Awareness . Interest Evaluation . Trial Adoption 

"Stages of Adoption" ' 



Informative techniques are perceived as most effective early in the implementation process. ' 
They may be ij^ed to create awareness and generate interest. Many of the specific techniques listed 
in this category utilize mass media techniques. Infornnative techniques should be used when there 
is a need for rational information to resolve a problem. Clients need to know the facts associated 
with career education activities. This information helps them build an image of the desirability of 
career education, and this process takes time. Therefore, informative techniques tend to be used at 
the beginning of the implementation activity. 

Persuasive techniques which depend upon interpersonal influence show a wide range of effec- 
tive use. They extend fronn the generating of interest through the trial use stage of adoption. Per- 
suasive techniques have a broad range of application throughout the duration of the implementation 
project. Conditions calling for interpersonal communication are subject to persuasive techniques. 
When a board member is asked to budget funds for a new career education activity, or a teacher shows 
some reluctance to get involved in career education, pers^jasive techniques are needed. Other factors, 
'such as the degree^of influence the change advocate has with the client, will determine.the particular . 
persuasive technique to be used in the situation. 

Directive techniques tend to be most effective later in the implementation process. When time 
and/or money run out, the career education advocate may have to use some of these procedures to 
get the work done. Directive techniques are viewed by many as a last resort. When all else fails, di- 
rective techniques are employed. They can be quite effective; however, one condition must be pre- 
sent: the person using the technique nujst have more formal or collective authority than the client. 
For example, a principal may require a teacher to become involved in a curriculum development 
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effort; but a teacher would have to use a collective decision-making technique such as bargaining to 
gain power over the principal. , V - ! 

I In practice, a change advocate uises a mix of these three groups of techniques to resolve prob- 
lems ds they arise in the-use of career education products. Implementation problems are most often 
people problems. An astute change advocate wKh a planned use of selected techniques can effec- 
tively influence others to accept products. 

Techniques may be personal or impersonal, harsh or pleasant, rewarding or punishing, etc., de- 
pending upon which techniques are used under what conditions. Personal values enter into the se- 
lection of every technictue, and the successful use of any technique depends upon the conditions of 
/ the moment. Therefore^he authors of this handbook do not personally endorse the use of any tech 
nique listed. w 
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Time and 
Sequence 

the Ac1;ions 



The best plans mean very little unless they can be irnplemented in a manner which is con-' 
sistent with the demands of the task- Implementation activities require cooperation and coordina- 
tion among project personnel and others who control the use of resources such as time and funds; 
Persons expected to use the career education product should be considered in the innplementationi 
activities. Their ability and vyillingniss to try new educational activities should have a substantial 
inf luen.ce on the selection and sequence of techniques used to implement the product. 

The Need for Proper Timing and Seq uencin g 

As a career education local project director, you probably lead a life of daily crisis in most 
school situations. You: 

• meet with teachers to screen curriculum materials 

• answer questions from representatives of special ihterest groups in the community 

• respond to the superintendent's request to provide information for the school board 
meeting 

»^ . 

• balance the budget to end the year with zero funds left in the project 

• initiate actions to requestaudiovisual equipment for a meeting of school staff 

devise inservice education plans for teachers 

Rprely is time taken to plan sufficiently in advance to anticipate program needs and allow for 
smooth implementation events. It is very easy to find yourself responding to demands on a day-to- 
day basis. Of course, some of the larger school districts do not have a stfigle director, but rather, 
a staff of people to implement the concept of career education. When this happens, coordination 
becomes a major concern. , 

An implementation plan in whiqh; activities are timed and sequenced can enhance the effective 
use of implementation techniques. Such a plan allows you to 'buy time" by anticipating problems 
before they happen and enables yog to marshal resources to deal with problems effectively. For 
example, you Will face the problem of when you will need to evaluate. You will have to ask your- 
self if you should rely on process evaluation exclusively or on product examination as well. You 
will need to decide what you are going to call "products": students, instructional material's; or 
both. (Step 6 irL^is handbook discusses techniques for evaluation of implementation actions.) 
A plan with carefifHy timed activities provides a basis for addressing such problems through rational 
decision making. 

Proper timing and sequencing of implementation actions have many advantages: 
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• Many implementation problems are anticipated in advance, 

• Records of planned achievenrrents ar^ available for inspection. 

• Resources (time and money) can be allocated in advance. 

• Due dates can be set for each implementation task. ^ 

. . . ■ ^ 

The timing of actions can be very important indeed to a change advocate. If a deadline date 
such as the completion of curriculum units is missed/the delay could cause serious problems in the 
use of such units in the Classroom. It may be better to present the units in a sonrjewhat unfinished 
state than to risk complete failure in the implementation of the project for the year. Of course, 
the use of untried products is not encouraged; such action would be a true emergency measure 
requiring close monitoring of the implementation activities. ' ' 

The timing of the implementation techniques in an implementation plan is a unique considera- 
tion; and many factors, such as the following, influence the use and sequence of techniques. 

r 

The.Risk-Taking Ability of the Advocate. . 

The personalities of some individuals allow them to engage in behavior which would be upset-^ 
ting to most persons. The willingness to risk personal prestige or reputation by taking responsibility 
for difficult decisions may increase the effectiveness of the advocate or lead to aquick removal 
from his or her position depending upon the appropriateness of the decision. The "high risk" 
advocate^s more vulnerable to criticism than the person who plays a conservative implementation 
game. The ijlustration below provides an example of the implementation time lines for two 
advocates. 



Acceptance 
of the 
Product 



High 



(high risk) 



(low risk) 




Low 



Amount of Time Used 



High 
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Some individuals who are low risk seem to make decisions based on wnatthey have to lose. 
This strategy tends to make the implementation process slow and unimaginative. The objectives 
of most individuals are to maximize the probability of implementing the product while minimizing 
jany danger to personal prestige or reputation. ^ 

The Desire of Clients for the Product. 

The optimum implementation strategy is based on incremental objectives which are paced 
appropriately for the school and community. Some schools have reputations for being' first to 
try innovations. This situation would encourage the use of techniques for rapid implementation of 
career education. Other school districts are rather conservative in their trial use of new ideas. A 
change advocate would face some trouble if he/she tried to press an innovation too rapidly in such 
a district. Whichever is the case in your particu lar setting, "the speed of the implementation process 
must be consistent with the expectations of the clients in the community and school district. 

The pacing. of an implementation strategy should be based oa: 

the past history of the school district in adopting innovations 

• the opinion of opinion leaders among potential users of the innovation 

• the advice of the superintendent 

• the quality 6f the product • ^ 

• other considerations unique to the particular audience or setting 

V ■ ■'. . . 

The Time Remaining in the Implementation Project. * 

Time, like money, is a resoxjrce which needs to be budgeted and expended carefully. For- 
tunately, allocations of time can be related to stages in the adoption process. Everett Rogers in a 
book entitled, Diffusion of //7/70i^af/o/7, published by the Free Press in 1962, identified five stages 
in the adoption process: . 

• Awareness-The client is exposed to the product but lacks complete information about it. 
^ • Interest— The clj^nt is actively seeking additional information about the product. 

• Evaluatioii-The client Yientally applies the product to his present and anticipated future 
situation. 

• Trial-The client uses tfi^roduct on a small scale to determine its practical utility. 
m Adoption-The client uses the product for an Extended period of time. 

Tbestages correspond to the mental proce&es most people follow in some fashion or other before 
making a decision. Your time allocation and selection of techniques can be related to these stages 
of adoption. 
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Cost Constraints. 

Few implementation projects have all the money they need and can use wisely. Worthy en: 
deavors are often not funded. Therefore, you need a means of prioritizing requests for funds. The 
best way to do this is with a needs assessment which clearly indicates whicH tasks are most im- 
portant. 

■• ■ ' ^ 

Since implementation projects are funded from sources outside of the local school districts, 
some plans require that you show evidence of continuation following the phase-out of federal or 
state money. Your activities should therefore be geared to influencing local decision-makers to 
approve funds for career education. . /- 

Outside funds may have limitations on their uses; e.g., some can be used for instructional 
purposes while others cannot. Sometimes possibilities exist for reallocating local monies to accoiji- 
modate implementation of the product. These procedures Vequ ire project directors to relate 
effectively to other persons in the school organization, <. 

At this point you may want to consider some sample implementation situations which would 
influence your selection of techniques consistent with the constraints of the situation. As you read 
through the situation, you will need to consider the techniques in the techniques booklet at thfe 
end of this handbook. 

Assume, for example, that your project is in the awareness stage of adoption; that your pur- 
pose is to provide information] and that you are influencing community representatives. The in- 
stallation technique to use in this situation is No. 3, mass media, because you are trVing to com- 
municate with a mass audience at the awareness stage of the implementation project. Newspapers, 
radio, and television are excellent means of reaching mass audiences. These news media can bring 
facts and information t6 the attention of relatively large audience inexpensively. 

Next, assume that your project is in the evaluation stage of adoption; that you want to legiti- 
mize the career education products and influence teachers. Here, at the evaluation stage, interpefr- 
sonal actions seem to be most effective. Sometfines people try a product strictly on the advice,of a 
; respected friend, there are two techniques which could be used depending upon the situation at 
hand: technique No. 18, competition, or technique No. 2^, endorsement by authorities. \f other 
produces were available as substitutes for the career education materials under study, you may want 
to have a committee examine all possible.educational products. On the other hand, the situation 
may call for a comment by informal or foymal opinion leaders who can influence others^o accept 
the product. ^ 

« 

Finally, assume your project is in the adoption siaqe and that you want to obtain us^ of the 
product and influence teachers. This situation suggests that adoption is taking place near the end 
of the time set aside for implementation activities. It may be time for drastic action such as tefa^- 
nique No. 25, legal mandate, which includes the use of executive orders. The superintendent is in 
a position to direct school staff to use materials to the degree possible. Sometimes this is.one of ^ 
the last alternatives open to a project director. 

/y* Hovy To Schedule Activities 

A good/place to start scheduling product implementation activities is with a school calendar. 
You should have all official school events scheduled in advance. This can help you avoid conflicts 
with other organizational meetings. 
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• There ougirt to be a '^best time'' p cond^ teachers and other 

meriribers of the school staff who are to be asaiociated with career education. Inservice sessions neell 
to be coordinated with the respective depariment heads and cognselprs as millh in advance asy 
'.possible. . • . ' I v; 

Resources from outside the school setting should be brought to the school at the most oppor- 
tune time. For example, consultants should be asked for adyice before a decision is made by school 
officials. Evaluators should be asked for their assessment while there is still time to revise the cur- 
iCLilunrt materials. A project implementation plan with properly timed activities pan contribute to 
;the selection arid use of effective implementation techniques. 

Many activities and tasks are associated with the implementation of career education in a 
school system, but ho attempt is made in thte hahdbookyfco itemize a comprehensive list of such 
tasks. Many activities will be associated with unique requiremehts (of ffi^ or the type 

of career education products being implemented. However, the following tWo activities are designed 
* to illLjStr;ate th<? sequential nature of the tasks. ' ^ ^ 

Activity: Formation and Use of an Advisory Council 

Tasks: 1. Establish criteria for advisory council rilembership. 

2. Solicit nominations for members of the council. 

3. , Clear list of potential members with the superintendent. 

4. Recommend members to the school boards 

■ ^ 

5. Notify irjdividuals of their membersh)pf 

■ . ^. . ' ^ ■ ■ - ■ • ■■ • ■ ■ ■.•:.'-^:./ . - 

Activity: Development of an Evaluation Plan 

Tasks: 1 . Identify major processes and products in the installation plan. 

2. Specify criteria for evaluating each process/product. 

3. Assign a date for production completion. 

"V . ■ ■ - " ■ 

4. Select procedures for evaluating each process/product. 

r 

The activities in the above information denote several tasks which should occur during a 
specified period of-tjme. Someof the tasks may be scheduled cpQcurrently; others may not be per-^ 
forhfied until the previous ones have been completed. 

The next page contains art example of these activities as they rnay be used on a flow chart. 
(Yob will ne^ to keep in mind, though, that the chart merely represents some aspects of the plan; 
it is nof the plan itself.) , ; . . . ' , , . , 
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Project Time Line 



Activities ^ 

1. Formation and Use of An 
Advisory Council 

2. 




6. Development pf An 
Evaluation Plan 

7. 

8. ■ . . ■ , 



0. 




1 ■ 



Decisions 
A Selection of Advisory 



2 



Council Members 

Selection of Evaluation 
Procedures 
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DMes would be placed on the upper line of the chart to indicate start and stop dates for the tasks. 
Commonly accepted flow chart symbols arenas follpvys; v 



Processing Symbol — C 



Flow Direction^ — 
Decision Symbol 
^ ^ ' V Connector Symbol — 

Flow charts exist 'in order to become out of date. You will want to amend the planhed 
schedule either for time requirements or, scope of work changji. however, the flow chart is useful 
for illustrating^ relationships among components of the iniplejnentation plaovit serves as a gentle 
remindepto project .staff about materials and ojher -aids neecred for importiint future events. The 
following' listing illustrates typrical scheduling decisions. It rr\^ be desii'able to conduct some of 
^ese activities throuighout the duration of the project, although the table here displays forced 
choices. * * . 

Beginning Middle ; End 

• Inform the community * X 

• Evaluate use of turriculum units ^ « - X 

• Hire consultants to legitimize the use * 
of the products X 

• Plan for evatCiation ' X 

• Write Objectives X ' 

• Conduct community surveys X 
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l^^nce you tiave planned an implementation strategy by timing and sequencing techniques^ 
you^p ready to put the planfl^to practice. The goal always is the acc6ptance.and y.se of a pan 
ticular career education 'prq,duct. : , , . ' ' 

Because of your role and responsibilities; it is important fpr ydlir clients to form a positive '/ 
impression pf you and the career education project. Yoii need to attend to these impressions as'you 
begin initiating actions in the implementation of the product.^t is important to move somewhat 
cautiously at first unless you are extremely confident of youii relationships with clients A low 
profile usually provides you witKthe best information aboii^^ur cMeriti. You will want to avoid 
a high-pressure salesperson image with school staff. ; / 

Establish 'Yourself With:¥oUr Clients 

You need to be sensitive. to the concerns and aspirations of the persons expected to use the 
career education materials. Cliients must be willing- to share their feelings with you, but they are 
willing to do this only if they have confidence in your judgrnent and do not feel threatened by the 
change you are advocating. ,^ ,v 

Just as a film producer must know the plot'and be jprppared tp.emphasize critical aspects of 
the film, you should be prepared td select likely opportunities for Implementation activities. Step ^ 
2 emphas^ the importance ofi^ent if ying decision-makers and opinion-leaders. . \ ■ 

You are interested in having career education accepted by thiB school staff and leaders in the 
community. Career education, perhaps more than any other type of education, relies on com- 
munity resourced for 3ssistance in instruction. ^ ^. s^ . 

The Schools. 

"'■■■■y ' . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ •- ■- - 

\ The school Staff consists of : 

• administrators y , . ^ ^ 

teachers : --n^ 

•* a host of other professionals who are integral to the process of career education, e.g., 
counselors, curriculum developers, etc. 

Thfe three classifications of clients within the school serve different functions. The functions 
correspond to: 

• supervision and control * ' ' • . 

• I •■■ / • ' ^ ■. , • 

• instruction 

■ " ' . • -■ , •'.>*.'>. 

• support services to students and professionals 



This analyili of the school setting suggests several Initiation proceduns to career education 
idyocates: 

• Alt major actions should be cleared in advance with your superior in the school district. 
The ini|]||mentation of the techniqi^e you select may require clearance with building princi- 

. - pall. 

^ Carear education products Involving students are likely to focus oh the teacher as the 
primary implementor of the activity. For thip reason, this handbook usel'teachers often 
In illustrations. ' %. 

• You must coordinate implementation activities in advance with persons responsible for 
pupil support in school systems. Chief among these professionals are the Counselors. 

The school is the primary agency responsible for education in the district. Therefore, you should 
expect to use the bulk of your implementation activities with school persons. 



The Community. ' > 

In addition to the school staff, a second audience, which is integral in the implementation of 
career education is the community. Business and industrial leaders form an important team of lay 
educators who can bring re.ajism and practicality to a career education program, (However,, you, 
as the advocate, will want to be aware of the fact that "practicality" may mean that quite often no 
role models are provided for females and that placement of females may occur primarily in tradi- 
tional ''female*" occupations.) The planning activities flow chart in the previous step used the 
formation of an advisory council as an example for the chart. An advisory council is one way for 
you to initiate actions with the community. Council members can be h(9lpfu I in: 

• identifying potential training stations for students 

• assisting In surveys of business and professional needs 

• communicating information from other members of the community to you 

• acting as spokespersons (ddvocates) of the career education program ^ 

Most persons in the community will learn about the career education program secondhand, either 
from students, friends, or the press. 



The Press. 

It is important for the career education program to receive a good press. Parents and other 
citizens in the community want to read about programs paid from tax dollars. Information on the 
effectiveness of the product should^be released to the public for their attention. You will want to 
maintain good relations with the press by: ^ ^ 

• providing invitations to the press on important occasions 

• writing news releases for routine career education events 
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• double'Checklrig the accuracy of information, e.g., the spelling of proper names, etc. | 

• meetingthe time deadlines s^or news releases 

• preparing for radio and television programs in advance 

Public information Is essential for a positive image in the community. It is relatively easy for you 
to establish yourself in the community by being alert to news storiel Names make news! News- 
paper articles and tele^iailon appearances are a good way to give recognition to administrators, 
counselors, teachers, and students who have supported career education activities. 

Impersonal vs. Personal Communication, / ' 

a ' . 

The initiation of actions in the community or the ischool system requires both personal and 
imperitmal communication. You will need to use written communication in memos, leaflets, etc., 
for "routine descriptions of career education activities. Your^ time as project director will need to be 
budgeted, for critical decisions deserve your personal attention. They should not be delegated to 
other members of the project team. 

Per^nal communication (particularly one-to-one conversations with clients) is a powerful 
means of influence. For example, if you violate some process of protocol in the selection of staff 
members, your willingness to go to the person who has been offended, to apologize, and to explain 
why he or she was overlooked, can belmportant in 6vercoming the consequences of the error. 

People respond to people. Usually it is to your advantage to go to clients personally if you 
have the time. Important decisions should be made by the project director and others in the school 
system in authoritative positions. Career edc^cation staff personnel should see themselves as inter- 
personal linkages between the project director and the audience. 

Moreover, a netwprk of interpersonal linkages is desirable because it extends the influence of 
of the project director. The formation of an advisory council has this effect on persons in the school 
and community. You can build on already existing communication linkages when you select 
opinion leaders to participate in trial use of the product. 



Guidelines For Implementation Activities 

The implementation of career education products requires much common sense. The tech- 
niques you use to implement the product are cumulative in their effect. You may find the follow- 
ing guidelines helpful when you begin formulating many of the implementation activities. 

• Promote voluntary participation in the program. There will be enough implementation 
problems without forcing people to try something new and unfamiliar. 

• Start small, and leave room to grow. It is much easier to expand a program than it is to 
drop commitments made at the beginning. 

• SelSct a handful of key teachers as a cadre of catalysts in the district. These persons can 
visit other programs to become expert advocates of career education. 
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Aik ftir technical mlstance y^hen it Is needed. Don't be afraid to ask the advice of others 
who have experienced problems in the implementation of career education. 

Select materials carefully. You are implementing career education in a unique setting. 

•' • ' ■ • « 

Adapt materials. Most career education materials can be improved by adding references 
to local businesses and conditions. * , 

Retrteval of .materials should be cost-effective* Build an implerrientation system which 
allows users to locate career education materials easily and quickly. 
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Why Should Actions Be Assessed? 

■ ♦ ■. " • . * 

As indicated In earlier steps, the selection of techniques to accomplls^certaln objectives is 
one Of the mo'st critical decisions that a project director makes. However, once the techniqVje is 
selected, the project director must then be sensitive to the eftect of the techniques (and the) im- 
plementation effort) o'rt the client. The effect, or outcome, can be either expected or unexpected. 
For ex.ample, a career education director may decide that the local gitizens need to be informed 
9bbut career education. A technique that could be selected in response to this need might be the 
use of printed infohviation. An expected outcome of this technique might be that local citizens 
become more knowledgeable about career education. An unexpected outcome might be that a 
group of conoarned taxpayefrs could be formed to protest the use of school funds in public 
relations activities. 

An astute project director will be aw£ire of potentially unexpected results and react 
accordingly; 

A project director has three basic alternative choices to make when revising an implementa* 
tion strategy: 

• cohtjnue to use the strategy 

• modify the technique in the strategy 

• change the techniques in a major way 

In the situation discussed previously/ a project director may determine that the concerned 
taxpayers do not constitute a large enough group of citizens about which to be concerned, and 
continue to use the technique. However, if the group is large enough to cause genuine concern, 
, the project director might obtain funds from the local chamber of commerce or other agency to 
0riht the informational materials and clearly label the source of funds for the materials. If the 
group has caused genuine.cpncern, the local career education director may be forced to utilize 
an entirely different technique to inform the public. Other techniques the career education 
director might choose include use of the demonstration, lecture, or symposium at a public meeting. 
Again, a career education director ra{jst be sensitive to those individuals he/she is attempting to 
influence and determiner their reacmons to the technique being utilize ^luative information is 
essential to this determination, \ 

Procedures For Evaluating Actions ^ 

Evaluation activities should begin early in the implementation process. Too often evaluation 
is an afterthought, or is conducted only at the end of a project. Evaluation should be considered 
as a continuous activity from the time a project begins until it ends. Based upon the information 
obtained from evaluation, activities, the project director should be able to make more informed 
decisions about the direction of career education in his/her district. 
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The procedum for evaluating actions are^imilar to those followed, In any evaluation study. 
For the purpoies of this handbook, evaluation procedures consist of seven (7) activities: 

• Determine Objectives , 

• Select T^hniques ' 
llil* Identify Success Indicators 

• Select Measurement Techniques / , ' ' 

• Develop Instrumentation , 

• Collect Data ^ : 

• Analyze Result? 

A'^disciifision of each of these seven activities follows. ' 
Determine Objectives. 

' As indicated earlier in the handbook, implementation objectives should specify what is ex*- ^ 
pected in sufficient detail to allow an independent observer to know if such standards have beerj. • 
metT Additionally, the career education director must consider if the implementation bbjectiyiei 
are appropriate and Correct for the project In some instances career education project personnel' 
have placed emphasis on stating objectives that are measurable and have overlooked the appropriate 
Aiess of the objective. 



Select Techniques . 

• ' ■ ■ ., 

The local career education director must keep evaluation activities in mind in the selection • * 

of implementation techniques. The local director should also be sensitive to the results of imple- < 

mentation technique used; an awareness of the results of implementing a technique enables the 

career education director to know if the technique has been successful. Therefore, methods of 

evaluating the success of the technique must, be considered when tfie technique is selected. For 

more information on this activity, the reader is referred to an earlier section of this handbook, 

"Select Appropriate Implementation Techniques," 



Identify Success Indicators . 

Once the technique to be employed in implementing a career education product has been 
selected, an individual. can then direct ms/her attention to hiatters more directly related to the 
evaluation process. The evaluation aQtivity of immediate concern is to identify 5i/cces$ indicators 
of the selected techniques. These indicators shodid provide the career education director with 
potential sources of information he/she will need to determine the effects of the technique on 
product implementation. Where possible it would be advisable to use unobtrusive indicators of 
success because these measures tend to minimize the likelihood of changing the results of thet 
evaluation. This is information easily available from attendance records, materials used from the 
curriculum laboratory, transportation for field trips, etc. An example of the relationship among the 
thjpee steps discussed so far is presented on the following pTage. 

■ . ' ^° GO 



RELATIONSHIP OF OBJECTIVES; TACTICS, AND SUCCESS INDICATORS. 



Objective 



Tactics 



Success Indicators 



To form positive attitudes Printed Information 
toward career education 



To obtain the cooperation of 
at least 50 percent of the 
elementary teachers in the 
use of career education 
materials 



Staff Development 



a. Opinions * 
—Parents 

—Teacher \ 
—Employer 
—Students 

b. Letters 

c. Phone Calls . : 

d. R?c|uestsfor Information 

a. Classroom Bulletin Boards 

b. Lesson Plans 

c. Requests for Additional' 
Information 

d. Field Trips 

e. Student Projects * 



Select Measurement Techniques. ^ * " 

i ■ 

Measurement techniques used in evaluating the effects of a particular implementation tech- 
nique are varied. Some of the more common measurement t6achniques include the following. 



opinionnaires 
questionnaires 
^objective tests 
^ rating scales 
checklists 



interest inventories 
attitude scales 
observation 
anecdotal reports 
interviews ^ 



The local career education director often will find that the measurement technique will be so 
specific that cof^imercially available instruments will not be suitable for his/her needs. Therefore, 
a director often will need tp develop project specific measurement techniques. In other cases, the 
director^ will have to observe the behavior of the people to determine the impact of the project. 

Develop Instrumentation. 

Instrument development is often a time-consuming and expensive process. In most instances, 
the project director will find it difficult to develop extremely sophisticated instruments for evaluat- 
ing the effects of the implementatiori technique. When instruments are essential, they should be as 
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•Impla and direct M poisible. Elaborate data collection efforts are usuajly^ not cbst-6ffective, and 
participants will often not take the time the complete them. Some commercially avaljable instru- 
' mmts f or dneasrrient of students are becoming available. However, these Instruments would 
glprally not specif icaify measure ihe effects of the techniques employed ih the implementation 
if fdrt. The best results come from instruments which : 



• Collect oniy essential information. 

• Avoid the use of djoubleS^barreled questions. 

• Do not/|se educational jann. 
.E„cour>op,„,„dho„l«pres„ono, opinion. 

• Avoid the use of "heavy'.'iStatistical treatment. 



• Try out the instrument prior to its off iciaf use. , \ 

The reader is encouraged to consult references on evaluation if more sophisticated instruments 
are desired. Tvyb examples of these books include; ; ■ ] 

Gottman, John M. Evaluation in Education, A Practitioner's Ga/de. Itasca,.lll., F. E. Peacock 
Publishers, Inc., 1972. 

Popham, W. Jarries. An Evaluation Guidebook. Los Angeles, Cal., The Instructional Objective 
Exchange, 1972. 

Collect the Data. 

^ ~ ■ ^ ■ \ . 

Once the evaluation instrument has been developed, the data can then be collected. The career 
education director should be aware of a number of problems that will occur in this process such as: 

• uncooperative participants, 

• participants who are unavailable due to sickness and other reasons ' \ 
, • judgments varying from one individual to another ^ 

• unexpected outcomes of the technique not addressed by the instrument 

• paper and pencil reports from individuals which do not.correlate with actual conditions 

In the collection of data it is essential that the project director have resources allotted for this pur- ' 
pose (e.g*, tjnrje, moneV, personnel). 

Analyze Results. 

> ' . ■ ■ • ' ■ ' ■ ' '. ' ^ 

The career education director must constantly review information related to the effects of the 
implementation techniques. The director needs to recognize and anticipate problems and be 
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^/p^eiNired to iake borrebtiv« ai:tion a^^ as possible. Data thiat is quantifiable should be^ 
analyzflid as simpfy as possible. However/ more sophisticated analyses may be preferred for evalua- 

'tion questions of high importance/An example of an important statistical analysis includes data 
related to the affective and cognitive domains of career education. However, in most instances 
mmt\%, medians, modes, and percentage analyses should bis adequate. Simple bar graphs, line 
graphs, pie charts, etc., may also be valuable in summarizing the data in a meaningful manner. You 
m«y want to refer to basic statistical roferences for methods to use in analyzing data. ' 

^ Thja information obtained in the data analysis will be useful in determining future directions 
, for the project director during th6 implementation of career education products. Information on 
the reformulation of strategies is presented in Step 7. 



Guidelines for Assessing Actions 

~ — ■ .• ■ ' » ■ ■ ' 

The impact of actiqns taken to implement career education products is determined in a man- 
ner similar to that involved in other project evaluation efforts. A comprehensive evaluation includes 
an examination of career education plartning, processes, and products, i.e., the total implementa- 
tion prfcess. Approximately five (5) to ten (10) percent of the (project effort would be assigned to 
evaluation. Some general guidelines for assessing the in^pact pf the iimplemisntation processes are 
listed below. 

• The implementation objectives for the career education project should be incremental and 
measurable. . v ' 

• The techniques should be appropriate for accomplishing the implementation obiectiVes. 

• The sources of success indicators should be directly related to tHe"techniques. 

• Efficient measurement techniques should be employed. , . 

• Adequate provisions should be made for time, money, and personnel to conduct the 
assessment. ' 

• Information related to effectiveness of the technique should be available in time to modify 
the technique. 

• Existing information should be utilized whenever possible. 

• The rights and privileges of individual human subjects should be protected. 

The following chart provides an example of identifiable success indicators and measurement 
techniques as they relate to specific implementation objectives and implementation technique^. 



Implementation 
Objective 



Implementation 
Technique 



Success 
Indicator 



(Measurement 
Technique 



To test career educa- 
tion learning packers 
and lesson plans with 2 
teachers in each junior 
high school 



Small scale use of the 
innovation 



Teachers' reactions 
Students' reactions 



Observation 
Opinionnairi^s 
Cognitive Test 
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Much of the inform||tlon collected during the evaluation process must be analyzed and related 
to the implementation iMrtting. The car;eer education advocate must constantly compare facts 
and perceptions v^^ith observations during the implementation process. In jhis sense, the process of 
selecting implementation techniques is a dynamic one. Incremental objectives change from day to 
day because new events impact upon the plans of the change advocate. Even with the achievement 
of objectives, new goals must be set which are consistent with the time, money, and expertise 
available. . , . ^ 

• How Successful Were The Techniques? 

Previous steps have suggested ways to attain incremental objec)tives'. For example, permission 
to contact teachers in a high school for the purpose of inviting them to use some career education 
units may be obtained by a visit to the principal's office. A phone call may work if you hav« al- 
ready established yourself with the principal. In this case, the attainmffnt of the objective is eiasy 
to measure: either you were granted permission to contact teachers, or you were not. Successful 
results permit you to contact the teachers. Unsuccessful feedback means you Will have to seek 
another solution to the problem, The generation Of alternative approaches (techniques) to the 
resolution of the problem depends upon the situation, such as: 
■•.■»• 

• the importance Of the school in the overall implementation strategy 

. ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ' ' ' . 

• the degree of respect and trust you have with the principal 

• the location of authority in the school organization 
Some techniques which may be considered are the following. 

• Bring pressure to bear on the principal by contacting teachers informally. (This violates 
many of the implementation principles presented in the harldbook and runs the risk of the 
principal charging you with bypassing his authority.) , 

• Contact the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, and ask his advice on how to involve 
teachers in the project. This approach may w6rk best in school districts with strong cen- 
tralization of authority. ' 

• . ■ ■ . ■ • ^ ■ ■■ , • / ■ ■ 

• Arrange meetings for the principals in most of the schools in the district. The purpose of 

this meeting would be to convince the persons present of the desirability of career educa- 
tion materials and processes. You must have time available if you intend to use this 
activity. 

..«■•■■■■ 

Any action you take as a change advocate will elTcit a response by persons in the implemehta- 
^ tion setting. Even apathy is a response, and sometimes unspoken gestures can be more meaningful 
than verbal comment. You ability to perceive accurately the dispositions of clients toward career 



iBdii^ation is etfsenfial in 'any reformulation of the strategy; The systenr), you devise for monitoring 
: progress of Implementation activities can give you the fpllowing types of information for reformu- 
lating Implementation strategies: 

• information on sc^ec/t//© c/7a/7ff^5 in the school system or the community , 

• feedback from clients indicating their acc»pfance of career education producte 

• expenSQ reports showing the amount of funds remaining in the project 

• information from your staff indicating breakdowns in communication " 

•■■ >, ^ ^ . . ■ ; • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

The problems which surface duri ng 'meetings with your staff and contactS;with clients.should 
be viewed as "red flags'' which impact on future implementation activities. Either the incremental 
objectives/ or the techniques, or both, should chaoge as a result of problems noted during the im- 
plementation process. The data^base. generated during your evaluation activities should be used as 
a basis for technique selection in the reformulation process. 

■ : 

1;: What Are The Logical "Next Steps?'' 

Theffiformulation of an implementation strategy should be based on three interrelated judg- 
ments: f - ^ 

1 - • 

. • Wis the immediate past incremental objective achieved? j . 

• Is the strategy for achieving implementation still vfable? 



• What changes in objectives or techniques are necessary? 

r , . i . ' ■ • . ■ - - 

The achievement of the'mcremental implementation objectives can be determined from your 
evaluation data. You identified criteria for determining achievement of the objective when you 
listed it as part of your implementation strategy. The difficult part comes in estimating changes 
that need to be made in planned activities. You will need to answer the following questions: 

• Why was the objective not achieved? Was it inappropriate? Was it too difficult? Was it not 
understood by those implementing the technique? 

• What additional changes in the implementation strategy are suggested by the events which, 
have occurred since the plan was devised? 

• Are funds continuing at the level expected? 



Are commitments to sponsors of the implementation activities the same^ or can they be 
scaled down to reflect the unanticipated prgblems which have been encountered? 



Throughout this procedural guide emphasis is placed oxy planned implementation activities. 
Mistakes are made by persons making decisions based on impulse, personal preference, or lack of 
information. The intent of the handbook is the establishment of procedures (techniques) which 
resuh in the attainment of incremental objectives. These limited Objectives allow project directors 
to assess their activities frequently and adjust their schedule for changing circumstances and un- 
anticipated events. 
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^ Essentially, the same procedure?. are used to reformulate the implementation strategy as to, 
d«vlse ft In th* first place. V . ^ : . . 

1. Attainable objectives must be established. ^ . 

^ 2. Ac'curafe diagnosis of the^Bhriplementation sit^ . ^ ; v . 

.^^ ' The selection of a technique should be.your befst estimate of what is needed to achieve 
the objective under existing time and cost constraifrtis. 

4; Implementation of the technique should be effective and pfficjent. 

5. Evaluation holds the key to continued reformulation and progress toward implementa- 
tion, J , ^ / 

The following discussion provides examples of problem situations and model solutions in re- 
formulation of strategies. 

Problem Situation 1: Career education curriculum materials have been gwen to all teachers in 
a high school. The teachers are aware of the expectations of the career education advocate and the 
time deadlines of the implementation pl>an. Hpwever, the materials are not being used. 

Model Solution-The teachers may not be using the career education materials because (1) the 
materials may not be very well developed, (2) the teachers may not be convinced of the value 
of career education, (3) the teachers may not understand how the materials can be used in 
their class, or (4) there may not be time or opportunity to use the materials effectively. There- 
fore, a solution would be a meeting of the teachers to discuss the situation. They should be 
willing to vocalize their feelings about the instructiqnat materials to a nonjudgmehtal advocate 
and with no fear of "reprisal." The advocate can then explain fully the use of the materials . 
and add rfess the teachers' concerns. 

Problem Situation 2: Evaluation data from field trips and on-site supervision of students in 
occupations indicate that the high school career education teacWers are not taking advantage of 
opportunities to place students in the community. Several placement opportunities exist, and the 
business community appears eager to provide students with occupational experience. 

Model Solution— This situation is rather common among many teachers who have nolfbeen 
exposed to the business community and who have not been prepareql to meet business 
managers. The solution to the problem would be an inse||ice program to train teachers to go 
into the community for the purpose of identifying educational experiences for their stiidents. 
The career education advocate could arrange fie^d trips for teachers to businesses. A group of 
teachers could be invited to attend a meeting o^he advisory council. Leaders from business 



and industry could attend teachers' meetinp^ td talk about the educational opportunities 



present in the business community. ^ 
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SUMMARY: 



• \ - ^ • ^ r CHARAdt^RISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE . 1 

INSTALLATION STRATEGY ■ v 

x1* 'The:Strategy is responsive t(p. the clier^^^^ . . '-^ \- .]. '-fy:^'' 

z/ Communicatioh addresses specialized client audiences, e.g., diverse viewpoints represented 
a community. ^ - . ll^'' 

3* The strategy contains implementation techniques which are specific to the incremental obj6^|- 
tlve being achieved. j . 

4. The use of implementation techntiques vterles depending ijjpon: ' 



a. the objective being achieved r '- ^ * ^ 

b. the stage of the adoption ^ * ' 

c. the degree of development of the product 

d. the disposition of the client " * / / 

5* The incremental objectives: 

a. are operational * . i . 

^'b. specify observable behavior ^ ' 

c. are written independently of other dbjective^'but are consistent with the terminal objec- 
tives for the plan V 

d. express realistic levels of performance (ar^ obtainable within a reasonable'timefriame) 

e. are sequenced logically I ? 

f. are flexible (able to be changed when circumstances change) 

g. are related to time and cost constraints ' ' 

6. The strategy is cost-effective. 

7. The strategy contributes to systematic renewal of reformulation. ^ 

8. The staff pattern is adequate and appropriate. \ ' , 

a. Coordinators are competent. ^ i| , 

b. Teachers have released time. ' ■ 

c. Provision has been made for outside consultants. ' ' 

d. Staff deployment encourages advocacy. V 

e. Volunteers are used. . 

f. Positions are differentiated- * , * |^ 



Coordination of implementation activities \% assured. 
Evaluation is: 




9. 
10. 



a. * periodic 

b. credible 

c. consistent with the intent of the project 

d. timely * 

Evidfenc'e^is coUected fof'purposes of: 




/ 



12/ 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 



'a. technique selection ^ 

b. . accountabifity ' * ^ 

c. product adaptation 

.•• ■ ■ ~ . • ' " 

The strategy is consistent with the advocate's leadership style. - ^. 

The strategy contains opportunities for endorsements from persons in authoritative positions. 

^The amount of interpersonal contact is high. ' ^ 

The strategy'includes the involvement of. opinion leaders. 

Interactions with advisory councrl members are characterized by two-way communication. 
The strategy emphasizes the relative advantages of the product. 
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£ ' AftllVrOTATED RESOURCES 

; Antholz, Mary Bee, Illustrative Resources and Programs for Imprementing Career Development 
, , Curricula m the Elementary Grades. Social Education: 39: 5: 316-9, May 1975. 

; A represervtative sample of career education programs that have a developmental focus 
is presented. Also suggested are references and tools for teachers who want to implement 
cai;eer education at the e|ementary and middle school (K-8) levels through the social studies 
(Author/JR) ' . 

An Aid for Planning Programs in Career Education, Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical " 
Education; 1975. (ED 099 657) 

Offered as an aid for developing sequential occupational education programs, the publica- 
tion presents a concept in 'career education planning beginning with kindergarten and con- 
tinuing through adult years. Career education goals are deTined ^nd steps in planning sequential 
programs are outlined, > ^ 

Budke, Wesley Eugdne et al. Career Education Practice. Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, December 1972. (ED 073 226) 

This synthesis of career education program components identifies operational activities 
and administrative problems associated with the use of program materials. The appendix con- 
tains lists of project sites by state. 

> 

This publication is available from the Superintendent of Documents, U,S, Government 
PrintingOffice, Washington, DC 20402. 

Careep Education and f he Businessman: A Handbook of Action Suggestions. Chamber of 
Commmerce of the United States, Washington, DC, 1973, 

♦ ^, ■ ■ . ' 

The handbook is a compilation of the suggestions for action in response to a set of 10 
career educmio\i concepts, based on desirability, practical probability, and practical limita- 
tions of each concept. The concepts deal with exchange programs for schools and the world 
of work, field trips, work experience for students, placement, resource persons, job satisfac- 
tion, marketable skills, and job availability. Related'sugnostions are accompanied by a state- 
ment of the concept being considered, an explanation of its basis, assumptions regarding the 
idea, and problems associated with it. , , ' ^ 

Career Education: In Service Tea'chcr Training Guide for Teachers, Administrators, and Counselors 
Northern Arizona University, Flaf)staff, 1975. (ED 110 617) ' 

i The guide was developed to establish a structural approach'to training teachers, adminis- 

trators, and counselors in tfi^ philosophy and techniques needed to integrate career education 
into instructional program/at all levels! It comprises a one semester course to be taught in 
extension courses or seminars, and is divided into 12 sessions. 
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Career Education: Strategies for Methods Teachers. Eastern Washington State College, Cheney. 
Washington State Cobrdinating Council for Occupational Education, Olympia, WA, 1975. 
(ED 112 071) ; ^ 

» Professors at Eastern Washington State College participated in a two-day conference on 

the Development of Strategies for Incorporating Career Education in Methods Classes. 
Speakers from the areas of economics, foregin languages, industrial educat;ioh and technology, 
physical education, psychology, sociology, and anthropology briefly described their indi- 
vidual approacheljto the problem. ; . 

. , i 

Changing Times Education Service, A multimedia learning resource. Washington, DC: Changing 
Times Education Service, 1975, 

This publication provides up to date, authenticated information on career education 
products. The materials are displayed and discussed in this pamphlet. 

Catalogues and order forms are available from Changing Times Education Service, 
Department R, 1729 H Street, Washington, DC 20006. 

Davis, Dwight and Borgen, Joe. Planning, implementing, and Evaluating Career Preparation 
Programs. Bloomington, IL: McKnight Publishing Company, 1974. 

This publication presents a practical approach to assisting local leaders with the-various 
activities vital to the effective planning, implernentatibn, and evaluation of career preparation 
programs. . , , 

This publication is.available from the McKnight Publishing Company, Blommington, IL 
61701. 

Drier, Harry Jr., Ed.; Martinez, Nancy S., Ed. Change Strategies and Techniques. The Adminis- 
tration q/ Career Education: Moduli} 2, The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University, 1975, (ED 1 15 919) 

- The module is one of a series of eight developed to provide Inservice training for adminis- 
trators of career education programs, E^acfi of the four le^ons;is organized around a module 
goal, supportive content, and learning activities, witfi accompany transparencies, task sheets, 
and fiandouts. A section of suppltMnofitary readings also appearsj,. 

EPIE Career Education Selection and Ev.iluation Tools, New York, NY: ERIE Institute, May 1975. 
(ED 126 361) 

This is a two voliirne'ro(n()entliur\i of tfu? "fiow to" and "wfiat" of career education mate 
rials: Volume I How to Select and Evaluate Instructional Materials, 'and Volume 1 1 750 
Analyses of Prescreened Materials. 

Tfiese are avaira[)le from EfML Institute, 463 West Street, New York, NY 10014. 

Fint/y, Le^onard 1. An Infusion Strategy for Ciiret^r Education. (^aret»r Education Monograpfi 
Series: Volume 1, Nunn:)er 2. Yonkers Career Education Project, NY, 1974. (ED 105 232) 



The monograph examines the efficacy of using^ojaj^er education as an organizing theme 
around which educatioh can be unified and by whicftTlfTe relevance of education can be 
restored to a larger number of persons. The monograph concludes with five pages of career 
education (^iculum ideasv 

Fulton, Barbara jffMarshal I, John C; and Sohol, Alvin P. Career Education Strategies, St. Louis, 
MO: Evaluative Research Associates, Inc., 1975. 

This booklet for career education project director^ defines education, recommends a 
planning model, and lists program assessment procedures! 

This booklet is available from Evaluative Research Associates, Inc., 8444 Florissant Road, 
St. Louis, MO 63121. 

Goldhammer, Keith and Taylor, Robert E. Career Education Perspective and Promise. Columbus, 
OH:. Charles E, Merrill Publishing Company, A Bell and Howell Company, 1972, 

This book contains significant contributions from leading authorities in career education. 
->^.^__Four programs of career edi^cation in local and intermediate school districts are discussed, 

' ' - , < ' ' " ^ 

Available from theXfrarteTE. Merrill Publishing Company, 1300 Alum Creek Dr., 
Columbus, OH 43216. ^ 

Griffith, Robert and others. Advisory Committee for Career Edu€ation, 1976. (ED 115 734) 

The school administrator directed document discusses organizing advisory committees 
and provides general giiidelines for their utilization by educational personnel" in devefoping 
career education programs. Defining an advisory board as a group of representative jaypeople 
from the community, the guide discusses the needs, functions, and selection of such a group. 

Gross, David E. and Kaplan, Robert M. Mode/ for the Dissemination, Implementation, and 
Utih^ation of a Career Education Curriculum in Elementary and Middle School/Junior High 
Classrooms: Description and Evaluation. Palo Alto, CA: American Institutes for Research, 
June 1974. 

Part J presents a theoretical model for the Dissemination, Implementation, and Utiliza- 
tion (DID) of educational innovations and, in particular, a career education curriculum for 
grades K-9. This model is to serve as a guide for developers and government agencies in their 
efforts to*have career qfducation curriculum materials adopted and used in school classrooms. 
A complete description of the methods used to implement the model in this project,^ and an 
evaluation of the model's impact, cire provided in Part II of the report. 

Available from The American Institutes for Researcfi, P.O. Box 1113, Pajo Alto, CA 
94302. 

Hall, Douglas C. The Design of instructional Systems for Career Education: Options^and Examples. 
Palo Alto, CA: American Institute for Research, April 1974. . , 

The design of an instructional system for career education is discussed in this publica- 
tion. In Part I, procedures for the implementation of career education are listed and^described. 
Pijrt II of the manual describes the integration, adaptation, and application of career educa 
tion instructionahsystem options in some sefoctod specific educational environments. ' 
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Available from the American Ihstitutes for Research, P.O. Box 1113, Palo Alto CA 
94302. ^ 

Hoyt, Kenneth B.; Evans, Rupert N.; Mackin, Edward F.; and Mangum, Garth L Career Education. 
Wh0t It 1$ and How To Do It. Salt Lake City, UT: Olympus Publishing Conipany, 1972, ' 

This book contains a chapter on career education implementation. It discusses five 
underlying developmental components of career education: the substantive content of 
education; vocational skill training; career development; the role of home and family; and 
* . contributions of employers, employees, and labor organizations. 

Available from the Olympus Publishing Company, 1670 East Thirteenth, South, Salt 
Lake City, UT 84105. 

Hoyt, Kenneth B. Community Resources for Career Education. Monographs on Career Education. 
Washington, DC: Office of Career €ducation. Office of Education, DHEW, 1976. 

The information in this monograph came from two mini-conferences on career educa- 
tion attended by persons representing the business/labor/industry community. It emphasizes 
• the need for collaborative efforts between career educators and representatives of the com- 
munity. Organizations and agencies eager to be involved in career education activtties are 
described in the publication, 

Hoyt, Kenneth B. K- 12 Classroom Teachers and Career Education ^Tfm Beautiful People. * 

Monographs on Career Education. Washington, DC: Office of Car^r Education, Office of 
Education, DHEW, 1976. ^ ^ 

Much of the information in this publication came frgm mini-.conferences on career 
education conducted in 1975 by The Center for Vocational Ediaj^Wunder the sponsorship 

the Office of Career Education, U.S. Office of Education. T|iej^|f^raph contains 
some excellent reasons for implementing career education intjtj^ffc|[:^rceived benefits for 
students and teachers. J'- . ^ 

■ > - 4 

Jesser. David L. Career Education: A Priority of the Chief State School Officers, 1976 (ED 122 
099) 

The book provides a selected summary of five reports regarding a study by the council 
of chief state school officers relative to career education. In Chapter I, the concept of career 
education, the author presents a broad discussion of career education, its operational proc- 
esses, results of a questionnaire from 41 states and territories, and various agencies. 

Keller, Louis J. Coroor Education In Sarvice Training Guide, Morristown, NJ: Career Programs, 
General Learning Corporation, August 1972. [ 

This guide provides f)ractical background information and suggested procedures to help 
local administrators in plannincj and implementing a career education in-servic training 
program. 

It is availal)li? from th(? General Learning Corf)oration, 250 James Street, Morristown NJ' 
07960. 
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Keiinedy, Elsie. Implementing Career Education: Procedures and Techniques, Kentucky University, 
• Lexington. Vocational Education Curriculum Developnrtent Center, University of Kent^ky, 
1974. (ED 098 409) / - P 



The'second of five docijments developed as an outgrowth of funded programs for career 
education in Kentucky, the booklet offers practical help in implementing career education into 
a school system. It d^eals with the broader concepts permeating career education on a nation- 
wide level and those having grown out of the practical experience of developing new state pro- 
grams. 

Magisos, Joel H. (ed.) Career Education. The Third Yearbook of the AVA. Washington, DC: AVA, 
1973. 

Thirty-four authors independently developed 31 chapters ct3?Tiprising a volume of con- 
trasting and complementary ideas. This book explains the foundations of career education, 
describes evolving career education concepts, recommends the development of programs and 
processes, relates efforts to develop operational and conceptual models, and presents the 
perspectives of a diverse group of people. \ 



Available from the American Vocational Associate, Inc., 1510 H Street,- Washington, 
DC 20005. 

Mangum, Garth L.; Becker, James W.; Coombs, Garn; and Marshall, Patricia (ed.) Career Education 
in the Academic Classroom. Salt Lake City, UT: Olympus Publishing Company, 1975. 
(ED 115 825) 

This book is designed to explore the relationships between traditional academic disci- 
plines and the concepts of career education. It is the product of a conference sponsored by 
the National Foundation for the Improvement of Education which brought together class- 
room teachers and their representatives from seven national associations. It contains chapters 
on science education, mathematics education, English education, social studies, the visual arts, 
foreign language education, and education in the health sciences, recreation, and physical 
education. ' ^ 

Mannebach, Alfred J. A System for Installing Career Education at the Local Level, 1973. (ED 085 
592) 

This is the report of a study conducted to develop a system which would identify the 
primary elements needed to install career education at the local level, provide insight into 
attitude changes needed regarding the installation of career education, identify strategies 
that could be initiated to enhance the installation of career education, and to provide local 
school personnel and the public with a comprehensive and systematic overview of their roles 
and responsibilities regarding the installation and implementation of career education. . * 

Manning, Brad A. The 'Trouble Shooting'" Checklist: A Manual to Aid Educational Change Agents 
in the Prediction of Organizational Change Potential. Austin, TX: The Research and 
Development Center for Teacher Education, The University of Texas, November 1973. 

This publication contains a s||lective review or organizational change literature which 
focuses on predictive institutional ^riables in the adoption-diffusion process. The 
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development and use of the Trouble Shooling Checklist is discussed/Guidelines for change 
agents faced with differing institutional situations are offered. . 

Available from the University of Texas, Research and Development Center for Teacher 
Education, Austing, TX 78712. 

Marland, Sidney P. Career Education. A Proposal for Reform. New York, NY: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1974. ' c 

This recent book from a practitioner of career education, who was very instrumental i'n 
the development and initiation of the concept, is interesting and useful. It describes both 
processes of feform and exanriples of career education programs. 

It is available from the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020. 

Maryland State Board of Education. Career Education: A Handbook for Implementation. 
Developed with the U.S. Office of Education under a subcontract with the Olympus 
Research Corporation. Washington, DC: Olympus Research Corporation, Febutary ,1972. 

This handbook was prepared for use with a series of conferences conducted throu^out 
the nation to familiarize decision makers with the nature and advantages of career education. 

Available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, DC 20402. ' 

McClure, Larry. Career Education Survival Manual. A Guidebook for Career Educators and Their 
Friends. Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. Salt Lake City, UT: Olympus Publishing 
Company, 1975. . 

This handbook is designed to clarify the many concepts and issues surrounding career 
education. It is structured with an index fOr easy reference. It is written for anyone who wants 
a succinct, general overview of what people S^y about career education and how they're going 
about doing it. 

Available from the Olympus Publishing Company, 1670 East 13th South, Salt Lake Citv 
UT 84105. ^' 

McCormack, Edward J.; and others. A Handbook for the Preparation of Educational Personnel in 
Career Education. Final Project Report/ 1976. (ED 127 446) 

The handbook contains a set of related elements designed to assist persons concerned 
with prepanng educational personnel in career education, identifies and discusses some basic 
elements needed to create a preservice career education program on a university campus to 
. complement inservtce training. 

Nelson, Richard E. Guide for Implementing Career Education, 1974. (ED 115 906) 

The guide provides background information and suggested procedures to assist school 
administrators in1he planning and implementation of career education in a local school dis- 
trict. Key decision making IjotJies are necessary to implement an effective career education 
program (school boards superintendent, principals, instructional staff, counselbrs, and the 
community), and suggested activities and considerations for each ofm^m are [)resented. 
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Niemeyer, Roger. The Michigan Career Education Infusion Model and Social Studies Instruction in 
Select Michigan Schools. Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Council for 
theSocial Studies, Atlanta, GA, November 1975. (ED 115 527) 

The Michigan program for teaching career education through social, studies is described. 
This prograjn provides career preparation through the necessary academic or vocational 
training and career development through the acquisition of self-awareness knowledge, career 
awareness knowledge, career decision-making skills, and career planning and placement. The 
primary delivery system for career development is the social studies instructional program. 

Norton, Robert E. Staff Development Guidelines and Procedures for Comprehensive Career Educa- 
tion, 1975. (ED 115 907) 

The guidelines are intended to assist the inservice program coordinator with a staff de- 
velopment program for comprehensive career education. Appended are several instruments 
including career education competency statements for teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors; self-assessment and needs assessment materials; and workshop planning kit. 



Norton, Robert E.; and others. Staff Development Program for Promoti^g More Effective Use of 
Comrmjnity Resources in Career Education Section 2: In-Service Program. Modules A-H, 
1975. fSD 1 15 926) ^ 

The rnservice program section of the staff development program for promoting more 
effective i!^e of community resources in career education consists of eight modules. Each 
module contains an instructional plan, suggestions for the inservice coordinator, handout 
and transparency masters, and resource materials. The eight separate modules are: community 
resources and career education, use of local community resources, using resource persons, 
using field trips, experiencing the work setting, using community-school advisory committees, 
involving community organiz.ations, and application activity. 

Prince, Charlton R.; and others. American Business and School-Based Career Education. The 
Community and School-Based Career Education, 1975. (ED 121 943) 

The guide is part of a six-volume planning and resource program to involve the com- 
munity in career education. Strategies, goals, resources, anfl rationale are suggested for di- 
rectly involving employers in the definition and supply of educational experiences. Included 
in the guide is an implementation-based model for employer participation. Specific examples 
of learning activities and matrices illustrating curriculum planning are offered for all learning 
levels (preschool through adult learning). 

The Compreliensive Career Education System: System Administrators Component K-12. Educa- 
tional Properties, Inc., 1976. (ED 1 14 526) 

Using the example of a career education model developed by the Orange County, 
California consortium, the document provides guidelines for setting up career education pro- 
grams in local educational agencies. Compon^^nt levels, a defini^tion of career education, and 
consortium program background are discussedV 



Tiedman, David V.; Scfireiber, Marilyn; and Wessell, Jr., Tyrus R. Key Resources if) Career 
^ Education: An Annotated Guide, DeKall), IL: ERIC Clearinghouse in Career Education, 
April 1976. 



This Guide was written to foster a comprehensive understanding of career education. It 
contains 220 annotated referencies ranging from a general orientation of career education to 
a sectio^n on resource guides anql model programs. Over 75 pages are devoted to factors in- 
fluencing the implementation of career education. It contains a place, title, and program in- 
dex. 

Venn, Grant. Seeking an Administrative Commitment to Innovation, 1976. (ED 126 303) 

One area wherein administrative commitment to innovation can be developed is in the 
field of career education. Career education is a useful concept that Can unite the private, ' 
^ public, and work lives of individuals in a meaningful manner. In order to develop the con- 
cept of career education and its meaning, news ideas and procedures as well as changes in the 
thinking of policy makers and administrators is necessary. Some of the ideas that have to 
be understood are: infusion, policy, change, authority, and history. 

Worthington, Robert M. Career Education in the United States Today: What It Is, Where, and the 
Results So Far. Project Baseline Supplemental Report. Flagstaff, AZ: Project Baseline, 
Northern Arizona University, June 1974. 

This report traces the historical background of the career education concept and dis- 
cusses present ai|^ future prospects.for implementation of career education nationally. 

Available from Project Baseline, Northern Arizona University, Flagstaff, AZ 86001. 
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Apperfdix A 

y- ' 

EDUCAiriON AMENDMENTS OF 1974 
PUBLIC LAW 93-380 
August 21, 1974 
(pp. 69-71) 



CAREER EDUCATION 

SEC. 406 (a) It is the sense of Congress that- 

. (1) every^fchiW should, by the time he has completed secondary 
school, be preparMMor gainful or maximum employment and for full 
participation in our society according to his or her ability; 

(2) it is the obligation of each local educational agency to provide 
that preparation for all children (including handicapped children and all . 
other children who are educationally disadvantaged) within the school 
district of such agency; and 

(3) each State and local educational agency should carry out a pro- 
gram of career education which provides ievery child the widest variety of 
career education options which are designed to prepare each child for 
maximum employment and participation in, our society according to his 
or her ability. 

(b) It is the purpose of this section to assist in achieving the policies set 
forth in subsection (a) by— 

( 1 ) developing information on the needs for career education for all 
children; 

(2) promoting a national dialogue on career education designed to 
encourage each State and local educational agency to determine and adopt 
the approach to career education best suited to the needs of the children 
served by them; > 

(3) assesing the status of career education programs and practices, . 
including a re<assessment of the stereotyping of career opportunities by 
race or sex; > 

(4) providing for the demonstration of the best of the current career 
education programs and practices by the development and testing pf 
exemplary programs and practices using various theories, concepts, and 
approaches with respect to career education; 

(5) providing for, the training and retraining of persons for conduct- 
ing career education programs; and 

(6) developing State and local plans for implementing career educa- 
tion f)rograms designed to insure that every child has the opportunity to 
gain the knowledge and skills necessary for gainful or maximum employ- 
ment and for full participation in our society according to his or her 
ability. 

(c) ( 1 ) In order to carry out the policies, purposes, and provisions of 
this section, there is established in the Office of Career Education (here- 
after in this section referred to as the "Office"). The Office shall be 

^headed by a Director. 

(2) The Director of the Office shall report directly to the Commis- 
sioner. 



Id) For the purposes of this section; the term "career education" means 
education process designed— 

(1) Jp increase the relationship between schools and society as a 
whole; 

(2) to provide opportunities for counseling, guidance, and career 
development for all children; 

(3) to relate, the subject matter of the curricula of schools to the 
needs of persons to function in society; 

(4) to extend the concept of the education process beyond the 
school into the area of employment and the community; 

(5) to foster flexibility in attitudes, skills, and knovvledge in or&if^ 
to enable persons to copeVith accelerating change and obsolescence!; ' 

' (6) to make education more relevant to employment and function- 
%ning in society; and 

' (7) to eliminate any distinction between education for vooatf^Jnal 
purposes and general or academic education. , '^^^^ • 
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30 TECHNIQUES FOR 
IMPLEMENTING EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS 



ERIC 



TOOLS FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE: 30 Techniques for Implementing Innovations 



This section of the handbook is intended to be used with'^he procedural guidelines (steps one 
through seven).. However, there appears to be a demand for these thirty implementation techniques* 
They are packaged separately with the understanding that other sections of the handbook are needed 
for adequ^e interpretation and use of the techniqjjes. 

The appearance of any tech nique in this_ ha pdh o'^ k do e s not i m p ly « ^ ndorsftmftnt hy the a ut ho r' ;, 
Th&CemerforVocaTrarraTEa^ucatton, or the sponsor of this project. The techniques represent tools 
which are used to influence other people in the world today. Their application and use is a highly 
individual matter depending upon the skill of the advocate, the conditions in the career education . 
implementation environment and the likely outcome of the use of the technique. The use of these 
techniques is non-prescriptive: an assessment of the effect of each technique should take place be- 
fore another is used. 

The techniques have'beei) ordered from the most informative to the mdst directive by the 
'authors. The in formative techniques take more time and provide a great deal of freedom for many 
types of responses. The directive techniques limit the activities of subordinates; they can be carried^ 
out in a relatively brief period of time. Persuasive techniques have many uses by career education 
because they are effective under many different conditions. 

'It should be emphasized here that the organization of the techniques into the three modes 
evolves from the nature of the techniques and how they are used. 

The techniques are arranged within three categories, or modes. The techniques also move log- 
ically, thoLKjIi perhaps not always sequentially, from one mode to the next. They progress in nature 
frOni low to high severity, and in use fr^i Uj^ijihtful c^re-to^extreme caution 



The tfiree modes include the following grouping of implementation techniques, 



Informative 



Persuasive' 



Directive 



2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7, 
8, 
9 
10 



Pfint(?d Information 
Audiovisual MaterijI ' 
Mass Media 
Lecture 
Sy rnpDSiuin 
DemonstratK > 
Survey Foedt)ci< 
Discussion 
Brninstorm.iny 
Consultation 



the Innovation 
18- Competition 

19. Bargaining 

20. - Promotion of the 



1 1 . Personal Interview 

12. Role Playing 

13. Cooperation * 

14. Staff Development 

15. Differentiated Staffing 

16. Involvement )\^ 



Product Develo[)mont 
17. Small-Scale, Use of 



30. Strikes/Boycott 



25. Deadlines 

26. Y^gal Mandate 

27. Fait Accompli 

28. Strategic Replace- 





Product 
21 . Lindorsemont by 



Aiitliorities 
22. Recognition of 



?3. EifiiiruridI Incentivi? 
24,. '©verstatemefit 



-.6' 



The deiinitions section offers brief overviews of the threi| categorijes. This section explains the 
modes into wnich the techniques fall, and discusses the d^gree'fef severity and use of the techniques 
within the modes. The section also suggests how to proceed from, one mode to another to better 
encourage the mutual understanding and dialogue which' contfibLte. to effective advocacy and 
capacity for change. . ./ 



The technique cards provide further discussion. They also include explanations of advantages 
disadvantages rega 
use of each technique. 



and disadvantages regarding product, client, and advocate, andliwili offer advice for realistic, active 



DEFItSIITlblMS ; ^; ^ 

Informative Mode . - • / 

Informative technitfues for implementing^ innovations^^f^rovide a bdse for illustrating the value 6f 
Ccireer Education products, for raising the consciousness of tiients, anfl for orienting clients to the 
factors involved ir> implementing Career Education. These techniques' are not, and should not, in any 
way be used authoritc)tivel,v. Glients mu6t not see them as.^o^trpl maneuvers," 0|-^ven as persuasion. 
Clients shoul^ see tfros'e techniqui)s 'prirna^ly qs ways^oi reqpv^g information whiah addresses their 
'^particular local situations and individual needs, Prograssioi^|phm one'technique tojanother in this 
mode-should involve consider^atioh of xhe'i'^Qon6-Perswa^i\^em^ That is, clienjs^dngagin^ in any 
one of the Informative teClinijLiues should be aware of/t1i^ nqj^tep toward implementatipji, advocacy, 
and change: that of being open to techniques- which/can persuade persons to become involved in ac- 
tual product and progranr) competition, development, promotion, bargaining, and cooperation t<^ 
achieve objectives. 



Persuasive Mode 



Persuasive techniques involve a mucfi more defifhed exchange between client and advocate in 
which the client must take on greater responsibility for* maintaining dialogue between the advocate 
a^d client and for promoting product and program acceptance and use.' The client, however, must 
not f)erceive tfiese [persuasive techniques as coercive measures; the advocate must'be extremely care- 
ful tfiat his/her "persLiasive" actions do not evolve into inj.unction and mandate. In this mode, the 
client nujst see fiimself/fierself as becoming self-Cc^pacitated, as developing his/her own person style 
and meeting fiis/h(^r own objectives ^ls well ^ those of a product op program. 



Directive Mode ^, , 

. - ^ ^ 

Dirtjctive tecfini(iues are tfiose wl^icfi "impinge" on the client and which can be truly effective 
only it tiie client has [)rogressecl tiirough informative and persuasive stages. Extreme caution must' 
be us(m1 with ;fiose teclmiciues in order for clients to feel realistic capacity to implement change which 
riKHJts [\)()\r s()(H:ific n(M?ds. Clierlts must recognize directive techniques as "real world" decisions, 
chcuges, and constraints wfricfi they rnus|cleal witfi in responsible and human ways. Sanctions, man- 
dates, iind spec:ifi(: stciffing decisions car^-disrupt progress tovyiard advocacy / implementation, and 
(:har)g(?. Or, tfiey c:ar) succu^ssf uliy corifronj individuals witiV necessary compliance vuith program 
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IFOiATIO! 




PriiilBd Information refers to any type of irtOH^ge in print, whether i't is « newjpapar article to 
the jeneral public or a broctiure^imed at selocted teachers ori the professional'staff, 




PISCUSSION 

, Printed ii\formatl|l alluws the client to take it 
home, share it with otliers,,and re-read thfe rfiessage, 
Ills in extremely valuable tool 'for dej/elopinj ideas 
among professionals and lay persons alike. , You, as 
tfje advocate, have anppportunity to wdrd your 
messaji carefully and apl^eaj to the'rational think- 
ing of ifidividuals. Printed information can be used 
for mast audiences (to reach persons ip the com- ^ 
munitv),or it oan be targeted to a veryspecific • 
client, e.g., a memo to a- principal in' a school > 
bliildlnj, .* 

The astute career e(luc8(ion project director 
will>find many ways to use printed information- 
wisely. Rational information in a daily or weekly 
newspaper provides a means of explaining why ^ 
career education is important. * 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

' ' Frequently, k becomes necessary to establish 
coptinping copnnf))jnications with individuals wh'o 
^ ' m involved in ii^plementing career educatipn; A 
^ means for doijig this is|the weekly newsletter which 
updates. people on dates^and'creates awareitess of* 
the pfoduct being imptBmentecJ, ~ ^ *• 



* ADVANTAGtS ^ 

■As it relates to the product. Pi'inted information provides an opportunity for the advocate to ' 
. describe the product accurately and to'provide cues for its ijsfi in the community, 

Aj it;%ei to tlie client. Printed infofmJtion allows the client to study comments from ihe , 
^ advocate and others carefully at times convenient to the client. 'It also provides ^locumeiuation ' 
for action taken both by thetlient and the advocate, ^; • ,{J 



Ai it/'latei to-ttie »5voc«te. Printed ir)form_ation allows the advocate to release ideas selectively 
to clie[>t$ over a lJeriod of 'ftf e. That is, an advocate may wish to convey a simple message early 
in the implerJientation of career education; later, the message may become complex Ss the prob- 
lems o'implein.fintstiori^become more obvipus, , ' 



DISADVAlilTAGES I. > ' 

' As it relates to the product. It may rfbt ba possible to adequiitely-expl^ifi the merits of the 
prgdi"!t in the 5Pace,av#lable. . < • > ■ . 



As it relates ti the client. There may be a tendeiicy for the client to misunderstand the message 
or become Unneceisarily excited about the prospect of using the innovation. This excitement 
can take-the form of expectiflg too much from the innovation. Clients mjy become apprehensive.. 

' ■• • \ ■ ■ !■ ■ . 

Ai it relates to the advocjte; ,The printM message must kfree pf technical or Social biases since 
it becOTies documentation fdf communication with the client, Advocatei; may find it difficult • 
to takfi^ffnO'to write the necessary printed rnessage^. ! 



< 
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I ilERi:'* Up, sWe, taie 



Thij technique utilizes equipment which appeals to the sense of sight as well as sound, 




DISCUSSION 

The films and lapqs may take many forms, e,g., 
videotape, 16 m film, etc, The messige is consistent, 
' and it provides the opportunity, for a uniform quality 
■ control. Clearly, an audience will retain more of the 
tnejjage when they "see"'the content as well as hear' 
the jpeaker. Audiovisual presentations are cost effec- 
. . live lor.reacbing similar audienc^j in different locations, 
They can be packaged and synchronized to a taped 
script for easy transportation, 'A slide presentation 
provides additional flexibility when compared with'a 
filmstrip. Slides may be adapted to fit the local set- 
ting. 



ADVANTAGES 

'Ai it relates to the product. An audiovisuaLpresentation usually prpvides the best opportunity 
to discuM characteristics of the product, (^tographs may be taken which add to the written 
or spoken message. ■ i 

Aj it relates to the client. Clients' attention isjncreased with the use of'posters, slides, or other 
art work. The menage in an audiovisual presentation usuall{' is retained longer by the audience. 



' 'As it relates to the advocate. Audiovisual material gives the advocate a transportable vehicle for 
conveying information to diverse audiences in different settings. It can be used byiihdividuals 
. who have a limited knowledge of career education, ' ' 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION ' 

A meeting of a local civic Association would 
be an ekellent opportunity for the showing of a 
slide/tape presentation. It combines the flexibility 
of conducting a small group meeting with the 
polished format of a presentation prepared in 
advance. 



DISADVANTAGES 



M relate^ the product. The audiovisual presentation .requires lime and money which could 
beaded irt other product implementation activities, / . 

; As it relates toihe client. A progranonlil audiovi^iJarpresentation with a script prepared in 
advance tends jo limit the opportunity tor quejtions and discussion. 



As it relates to the advocate* It may be teiripting for the advocate to use an expertly done 
audiovisual presentation which is obsolete or irrelevant to the audience. 
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3. 





Mbjs media is defined as television spots, r«dio announcements, newspaper articles, or other 
meant of conveying a uniform message to a large and diverse audience. 




DISCUSSION 

•••),■ 

Advocates use different media for influencing , 
various audiences. The use of television or newspaper 
artlctet as a means of communicating relatively standard 
mestaflft to large audiences is very cost effective. The 
ntfed for public information about career education 
occurs during the initial phases of a project or when 
- ,..t(»«f.?i8 need to conpjicate tjie results of a survey. 
Hopefully, tliere wiil be many reasons to communicate, 
career education activities to the public. The names of 
students and teachers involved in career education should 
be kept before the public, Professional journals may be 
used to communicate with other career education experts 
across the nation, but they would be of little benefit, fof 
example, when informing local taxpayers of plans for 
career education. 



ADVANTAGES 

At It relatet to the product, Mass media provides an excellent means of conveying m relative 
advantage of career education in contrast to other fJl of education. Oocamen|/d facts and ' 
figures are welcomed by newspersons. i ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ '€ 

At It relates to the client. Clients are able to obtain a mifxlmum amount of information with 
very little effort on their part. 



At It relates to the advocate. . Mass media can be an effective measns of extending the advocate's 
influence to the community and ttie public in general. ' ' 



DISADVANTAGES 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

Mass media is an efficient means of informing the 
local community. Newspaper articles can be used to 
make community members aware of career education 
in the school system. This awareness becomes partic- I 
ularly vital to the success of the program as students 
are placed in industry and businesses! To a lesser 
extent,.)hi$ technique can be used to influence school 
staff members who are living in the community, 



At it relate! to the product. The public could be led to expect more than the product Js designed . 
to deliver. This potential disadvantage can be controlled by the advocate's release of factual in- . 
formation with careful attention to any comment about future events, . 



Ait it relatet. to the client. The client dpes not always know about the authenticity of the Infor- 
' mation provided through mass media sources. This is why it becomes desirable to solicit interest 
■ on the part of the community members to become involved in the project, thus obtaining first- 
hand information for4hem$elves, i , 



At it relatet to the advocate. The message transmitted via mass media channels, must be stan- 
dardized with little opportunity for targeting the content to specific groups. Ona information 
has been released to a community via ma$s media channels, it becomes very difficult to retract. 
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4. LECTURE 



A lecture is a talk given before an audience to provide intbrmatlon about the innovation, 








/ / 






1 








DISCUSSION , ' ' 

It is easy to overuse the lecture technique 
because the project director usually has a better 
knowledge qf career education than' nfienobers of 
hl$.or her staff or the clients in the school or 
community-. There are times when a lecture is 
the most appropriate means of communicating 
with groups of people, However, implementation 
of a product usually requires interpersonal com- 
munication with an opportunity for the listener 
to raise questions and provide comments for <he 
speaker. Small groups, rather than large groups, 
are the rule. Informal spontaneous communica- 
tion's more likely tolnfluence others rather than 
formal comments prepared in advance of the 
meeting. 



THE TECH^llQUEiN ACTION V, ' ' 

Early in the history of any project it becomes \ 
necessary to convey a^arge amount of information , 
jio a large audience in a limited amount of.time.. ^ ^ 
Frequently, the setting for such a^^ occasion is an 
auditorium with most of the teachers from a given 
school present. The innovations may be Introduced \ 
using the lecture technique to create awareness of ^ 
career education among many persons at the same ' 
time. 



, ADVANTAGE^ , 

, * ' ' '■ ' 

' At it relatii to the product. The lecture method provides an opportunity for the advocate to 

«lic(tly. discuss the merlfs and problems of thiproduct. The notes can be prepared iniid- 
be, free.of interruption and questions by the client. 



As it relates to the client. The client has an opportunity to obtain a vast amount of information 
||a short length of time by the lecture method; ' 

As it relates to the advocate. The acjvocate of career education, e.g., the speaker in a lecture ' 
situation, has ah opportunity to convey feelings and impressions as well as information through 
the lejturp method,' . ' 



DISADVANTAGES I 

' As it relates to the prijduct, Unless lecturer fs completely familiar with theVoduct, he/she. 
m&y not communicate its merits to the audience. 



As it relates to.the cli|nt. There is little opportunity for the client to take notes or remember 
what is said in a lecture without supplemental material being ((istributed. ' 

' As it relates to the advocate. The lecture must be prepared in advance and exhibit authoritative 
information about career'educati^n. It requires orgarlization and technical knowledge on the 
part of the advocate: ^ " 



5; 




A symposium is^ defined as a ^^ere several speakers deliver a presentation.on a com- 
mon topic to an audience, 




DISCUSSION 

The purpose of a symposium may dif'jr 
depending on ttie stage of implementation. It 
n«[y be used to inform an ^audience of the "^^^'^s 
of career education during'early stages ofa^option, 
or to explain new alternatives to tfie use of the 
product. An opportunity would be ffrovidea 
to raise questions with the speakers foUo"""^? 
each presentation, The assignment of speci'ic 
tofe Jnd/or varying points of'view which 
are deliberately represented, itiakes the 
symposium a more formal meeting than 
discussion or brainstorming sessions. 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION , 

" The symposium may be used to clafifv 
or reinforce reasons for adopting career , 
education. Or it may. be presented as a debate 
over alternative implementation strategies- 




ADVANTAGES' 

Aj it relatei to the product. The symposium allows the product to be fairly represented in 
formal discussion since topics are frequently assigned in advance. 



As it relatflJ to the client. The technique' allows for all sides of an issue to be discussed for the ' 
benefit of a mass audience. The ppint of view of the user of the product should be represented. 



As it relates to the advocate. The symposium can be used to divert pressure on the advocate 
to endorse one position or another. Implemirttation decisionsmay become the object of the 
symposium, allowing the advocate to take a neutfai position, 



■ I - ,, 

DISADVANTAGES 



Ai it! relates to the product. Discussions of the product during the symposium are influenced 
by tlje capability of the speaker^ *; 

I . . ■ ■ 

As it relates to the client. The client views (which are different from those of the advocate) 
must be determined and assigned to speakers in advance of the symposium dates. It may be 
difficult to do this; and therefore, the cliint may not be farily represented, 



Aj it relatei.tothe advocate, The symposiAiji may place the advocate at a disadvantage in 
.formulating an iniplementation strategy. Thli is particularly true if a well-known and respected 
symposium speaker recommends a policy or procedure which is opposed to the one being fol- 
lowed by the advocate, I 
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Deinonslr4lion is the u;5e of career education materials and procedures as examples to illustrate 
their value to others, ^ ' ' 






DI^USSION ' 

Demonstrations are most effective when the viewers* 

; , crtrte from schools and communities which are similar to 
the demonsiration sTte. Such a'"match" is not always 

, posjible, but jpea'kersshould take every opportunity to 
relate td the backgrounds of the audience. The demon- 

, st/ation may be use'd effect! vely to create awareness of ^ 
poterltial career education opportunities'} It may r.equires 
travel to'another school to observe the career education 
curriculunt in operation, Effective use of the demon.- 

■ Jtration requires preparation prior to and following the 
visit. The advocate'should tell the observers what to 
look for in the devnonstrat ion setting, A debriefing 
session should'be held following the trip. This will 
, reinforce observations at the site and assist the clients 
in making use of the information in their own setting, • 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

A career education technique such as the use of 
a community resource person to explain a class of 
occupations present in thwjommunity may be demon- 
strated toteachers in a ndper of ways; (11 teachers \ 
may be invited to observe a class with .a resource person, 
or (2) a "simulation" could be held with the resource 
person discussing comments he or she plans to make in 
front of a class. Another example of the technique is 
the use of a career education teacher to demonstrate 
materials in the classroom. 



ADVANTAGES , . . 

Ai it relates to the product, A demonstrated use of the prodU(ft removes doubts about its 
practicality and appropriateness for specific settiiigs. 



As It relates to the cHenl. Individuals can see for themselves the effectiveness of the product 
for stijdents. Usually, opportunities are provided io a^ «nd answer questions posed by the 



As it relates to the advopate. The demonstration provides a real-life opportunity for advocates 
to promote career^education in a natural setting. It is possible to capture the spontaneity of 
pupil-centered learning by involving students in the demqnstration, - 



DISADVANTAGES 

As itrelates to the'product. There may not be time or opportunity lo observe the entireiproduct 
during the demonstration. The demonstration site conditiofis may not allowall aspects of the 
product to be exhibited. * , • ■'' 



to the client. The cost of visiting a demonstration site in another school may be 
If teachers must be away fromjtheir classrooms/Substitutes must be found. 



As it 

prohibiti' 



As it relates to the advocaterThermyLbej^tendency for the advocate to relax fiis/her imple- 
"mentation of career education once teachers anWth^Ts~hav^obsetvelfo[ themselves the effec- 
tiveness of. the product. However, research clearly indicates the need for techliiiaf supporland^ 
resources on thp site where career educatign is to be used in order to iitiplement the product • 
effectively. • "■ 
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Survey feedback suggests a two-stop iirocess ol ( 1) conducting a survey and (2) reporting the 
results back to the respondents. 



DISCUSSION , 

This technique involves the use of a question- 
■naire or other device for pbtatininj a broad base of 
information trom clients over a spJcififld time period 
with J mporl of the summarizetfdata, This tech- 
nique assures clients of some return on their iijyest- 
ment of time and energy while responding to tfie ■ 
questions. Surveys are important in the formulation 
of a diffusion strategy because (1 ) they allow the 
advocate to sample a broadHjase of opinion relative 
to the acceptance of career education, and (2) they 
provide an opportunity to involve the client in.a 
. participatory experience. Survey feedback is a 
means of collectinfl information for rational 
decision-making. 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

Survey fe\;(|badfcouldbeusedinthe 
solicitation of opiitons from the community 
on the desirabilitWof career education. This 
information cou^ become extremely valuable 
in uncovering potential pockets of resistance 
to occupationally-oriented programs of career 
education. ■ 




ADVANTA(JES 



As it relates to the product. SurAfidback may identify conditions in the school system or 
community which may require rellons in the product. 



As it relates to the client. This technique allows clients to respond to suggestions by the change 
advocate. . Their willingness to accept career education may be influenced by the knowledge 
gained by reading the survey report. 



As it relates to the-advocate. This technique allows the advocate to promote the concept of 
career education and communicate the resultsjpf "collective'' decision-makitig, . 



DISADVANTAGES 

As it relates to the product. None. 



As it relates to the client. Rarely will the client have enough information provided to make 
meaningful suggested changes in!the career education products or implementation procedures. 
He/she always will be responding from a limited information base, 

As l^elatmo the advocate. The use o'f a sJey in the developrfierit of an implementation , 
strategy requires time for responses to be summarized, interpreted, id disseminated; Thh 
additional burden may distract the advocate from more important planning decisions. 
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Thij technique is defined as conversation or informal debate among clients or between an 
advocate and a client. 




DISCUSSION 

A discussion may be conducted in small group 
meetings which allow opportunities for participants 
to engage in a dialogue with the advocate, Comments 
, are relatively spontaneous and infornfial, Rarelydoes 
,- discussion by itself lead to the resolution of stated 
i, problems, The technique should be viewed as a means 
of creating awareness of implementation problems, and, 
to a degree, formulatirig alternative solutions, The use 
"of reason and/or arguiDent may becoiDe prevalent in 
a discussion, Positions niay be stated and views 
expressed, The opportunity for criticism of others', 
ideas is present. 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

TeacherS'in a school building may be asked to 
discuss the occupational goals held by most students 
upon graduation from high school. In this way theY< 
may recognize the value of career education. 



J, 



' ADVANTAGES 



As it relates to theVoduct. The discussion should allow maximum opportunity for all aspects . 
of the product to be reviewed. Both critics and proponents of,career education should be v 
present. . 

1 

As it relates to the client. Small-group discussitm can be an effective follow-up to mass media 
presentations, It provides an opportunity for teachers and^bthers to'jshare their impression of ' 
career education, ' ' ' * 

V 'fi t 

AsJt relates to the advocate. Discussion can provide for the formulation of implementation 
strategies, It provides a vehicle for users'of career education to give the advocate advicfen [low 
to approach teachers and others who are important to the acceptance and use otcareer edijcr 
' tion products, , 



\ 



DISADVANTAGES 



As it relates to the product. The characteristics may be unfairly represented by an over enthusi- 
astic critic or jiroponent in the discussion group, • • 



» As it relates to the client. Discussion which is overly argumentative can become devisive and 
can polarjze the client in his/her future activities with the advocate. 



As it relates to the advocate. Discussion groups take time and require preparation. It may not 
be possible for the advocate.to participate in as much discussion of the product as he or she 




Discussi|3N ' ; 

. l/Jchnicjue works best ^ifoups'of three to 
severindi«i|iuals,SomitirTiesjtlsdesir^ble{o declare 
koratofiJiti on all criticism J Particularly, this may I" 
• be done in he early stages of the intgradiort tp allow 
. all possible ideas to be suggested to the group, This . 
ftiay result|in some unique contributions from stsff . 
. members vvhicfi, with revision, coyljl lead to novel 
,^ , solutions df a pfoblem. The technique is not de-' 

signed to answer queStk)ns;ta(hfr, it is an attempt ' , 
, , to solicit rjew and varied suggestions frpm uersonsi 
with (Jiffereiit background^ and fom'petencies, It 
may be de^sirable to assur^at the persons present 

■ <iave 5 rTiii(imumkhowledge.of the topic being ( . 
, discussed 



'I. 



ADVANTAGE'S. 



' As it relates to the product. Brainstorming sessions maV reveal iinique.<and apfifopriate^ays 
of applying cape^'r education toihe tocaf settifig? Such assistance tq thwarfeSr 'education • 
advocate could result-iri major adaptations of the t3rodtii:t,/ ', 

■■ : ^ ' . \ ' 'V^;'' ' , \ ' ; ■ ' ' 

1 ,1 ■', ■ \ , , '1 ' . . , ' ' v'l, 

^ ,, ' ■ ' ; / ' ' ■ ; . r . 

;As it tellies to tjie qliant. This.technique allows for involvement by potential ysers of, career , 
education: They fiav? the opportunity to contribute meanihjful suagestions for implerrtentation . 
which.ard iikely to facilitate acceptance of the prod(jct. ; i ; " ^ ' ' • i . • V ' 

• ' ' . ' . '■ ■ ■ '■■ ' /-''''■ 

\ , ( ■ , ' ^ > ' ' ' ' 

As It relates to the advocate. Brainstorming assists the advocate in formulating implementation 
strategies, It casts hiru/her in a'hefper rols whith should increase, rapport with the client auiiience 



THE TECHNIQUE IN AailX 

'There are'niar 



DISADVANTAGES ' 



....... lany opportunities to solicit new 

ideas via ihe braiistorming^techriique during the ' ^ 
implemertation mess. The car^r education staff 
may be Ciiiy^ther to generate various w^ys to , ■ 
; appfoa?hlthTOinesscommtJnityfo( assistance / 
with carefer. education, Ariother example' of this i '. 
'• technique wouldie tfie use of elementary school 
■ teachers toiuggest'alibatfve'methods for incor- 
porating an instrucMpiickage intothe cqr- 



As it relates to the product. Some of the product applipal(^s suggested may nl)t be appropriate 
as career education activities. If usi,iuch changes could destroy-tl^e benefits of carek educa- . . 

tion,^ '•. 41 '/ ■ ■ ' '\: 



As it relates'to the clieht. Clients jnay leave the.brainstorming session somewhat frustrated 
, since no atppt is mSde to reach consensus. Participant? in brainitorming are viewed as 
advisory orily in tliefbrmulation of implementation strategies.'* ■ > ' 



\ 



riculum. ' 



As it relates to the advocate. The advocate must be sufficiently open-minded tc^Conjider or 
accept noifelldeas suggested by;the clients. ■ ^ ■ 




( V 



w 

■ Consultation refers to the act of giving adi/ice to a client, usually at the client'^ request. 




DISCUSSION 

I ■ ■ 

Consultation may inslude a'wide range of activities 
luch as diagnosing the situation, refining a request for 
information,, or adapting the product to unique needs of 
the local situation. It is used most frequently in the 
initial phases of the project to'conceptualize and evaluate 
needed changes in the product or th? adoption situation, 
This collaborative endeavor between a change advocate 

: and'3 client may be used to encourage friendship and' 
' . trust. It may be used to influence the outcome of a , . 
. decisiof); but, usually, the consultant conveys informa-, 
. tion about the product or adoption situation inanob-" 
jective manner. Consultation occurs most frequently ; 

■ on jldf)e-to-one bisis. However, a consultant may be 
invited to work with a gfoup af telchers during in- ' 
service education. , ' ' 



ADVANTAGES 



As it relates to the product, Sointi products [equire adaptation to site conditions as they are 
being implemented. It is natural and desirable to call in the developers ot thp product to con- 
sult with local school officials for changes to be made in the product ' 



As it relates to the client. Most clients view consultation as an excellerit means of cpmrnuni- 
eating their needs to advocates of a new program. It provjfles a forum for discussion of ideas ; . 
which can effect the local situatiori as wdl as changes in the product; 

i ■ ■ . ■ ' 

As it relates to the advocate. It is to the advocate's advantage to consult with clients and experts 
whenever possible. It provides informationito the advocate as a basis for project implementation 
decisions. During the consultation, the advocate has an opportunity to establish rapport with 
the client and others involved in the implementation process. ) 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

. ■ Consultation is especially useful in obtaining 
(highly $pecjalized expertise which is not available 
among project;staff . A career education project 
director niiay wish to use consultation in the design 
bfiprocediires to assess thJ^impact of the project , 
on student growth and development. 



DISADVANTAGES : " 

As it relates to the product. Unless the consultant has been previously associated with the 
product, he or she may have some difficulty in understanding the prodi^ct in the time available, 



As it relates to the client. The consultant may be perceived as an outsider who does not under- 
stand the problems and concerns of the persons who must use the product.^ The consifltant 
may have limited l(nowledge¥ the actual needs of the clients. 



'As it relates to the advocate, The consultant may give th,e advocate unsound advice, or the 
consultant may be critical of the advocate's implementation procedures.' 
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This lechnique consists of an inlcrpersonal 
a client. 



conversalion between two persons, an advocate and 



DISCUSSION ' ' 

The personal interview allows for much 
freedom and flexibility when discussing career 
education. Usually, the interview tales place in 
an office or teachers' lounge; Illative privacy 
is assured, Both the advocate and the client, 
(parents, teachers, adnfiinistrators).should feel 
free to express themselves. A personal inter- 
view provides an opportunity for the advocate 
to build a personal relationship witfi the client.' 
this should lead to mutual'trust and goal setting 
for the implementation of career education. 

THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION , 

It som,etimes becomes,necessary to obtain 
the attention of the decision-maker in the 
school system. Building^ principals and persons , 
in the superintendent's office ar^lusy. An ■ ■ 
advocate should make an appoifitment with 
.the administrator and shoKv'iiiftitOr her the 
courtesy of an individual, private conversation. 




ADVANTAGES 



As it relates tff the product. The personal interviewpto^des an opportorffty for cjosi 
of career education. Specific objections and/or benefits may be ralsed/n an atmospheri 
mutual trust and consideration, ^ 



icruliny 



As it relates to the client. The personal interview may be scheduled at the discretion of liie 
client. This convenience and special attention may resijit in more favorable response to the" 
advocate's demands,' 



As it relates to the advocate. Jt provides a unique opportunity to display the benefits of career 
education in the atmosphere of the client's office'or home. This setting allows the advocate to 
'observe informational and othe\ professional n^eds of the client, 



DISADVANTAGES, / ^ 

As it relates to the product. It js not always possible to transport the product to a private office 
or home setting, Therefore, pfigtographs or other information may become necessary as the 
advocate explains career education to the client. 



As it relates to the client. None. 



erJc 



to: 



As it relatesto the advocate. Use of the personal interview techMjue requires a great deal of 
time and a sense of timing on the part of the advocate; An inexplrienced advocate may not 
. be able to orgjnize his/her 'sd^edule sufficiently to effectively utilize this technique. 
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Jhe assignment of a position or function to an indivj<Jual for the purpose of acting out a 
simulatiid situation, - , , ^ 









n ' a/' 
* 1 1 I \ 
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^DISCUSSION 



Career education requires new roles and duties 
for school staff memiiers, e.5; (he visitation of school 
staff to businesses for the, supervision of stude^ti' • . 
employees. Suw du'ti?s Fn'a,ffetjuirl; irnmediate cliange' 
ip the activities-et)^agfld1n;b'^s(!iodl,s,taff menibcrJ,. 
Role playingj^;^useful fecjiniqile'for.lhe purpose of . 
sensitizing staff to the problems and barrier^ they are ' ' 
liMi!V:tff confront in tbeiilnew position, Occasionally, 
-tfie technique can be used to.aid,a staff member with 
•probliernskot'shejishavilgorith^ However,' 
Jhe use¥ the technique asla therapeutic device shotald 
"ticciir only under the superviiion of i /lighly qualified , 
individual.. It is not recomnoencled for pse i'n this . 
-manner by career education advocates, , ' 




: , Freiiuently, tf^e^j^ipteilntation of c^«er 
educationpuires individuals^ be placefj in new 
and unfanjlliar roles, ■ Many tii& teacliers are' . , 
asked to become coordinators ol career edticalibn, 
' for ,more than one building; This calls for an • 
■ ability to schedule their activities and develop ' 
■.Interpersonal relations with several principals as 
well as staff memtiers in those buildings, 'The ' 
' fole-playing situation can be usei^to alert 
coordinators to problems they are likely to^ 
encounter. . ' ' 



ADVANTAGES ' 

As it relates to the product. The role-playing activity may make it possible to anticipate prob- 
lerps in the implementation proceis. Jhis should risult in-better unljefstanding of [k product 
andatdore systematic iAnjentationVocess, . 

As it ffilates to L client. fSrepaife a[id^d"6¥elCipiT)en t of staff 1 
their r4|;ettivity t6 career education, It^ 
tb implementaij6n.role5. . : ■ 



mpbers "cpntribu 



"cpntributettd: 
^ly essential to assign competent 'personnel 

1^. 



As it relates to th& advocate, f^e jjiaying provides th^advocate^i^h a' technique for sensiliz- 
ing individuals for implementation of career educate It is particularly helpfulfor staff mem- 
bers who are changing roles. ; 



DISADVANTAGES •■' 
As it relates to the' ^oduct. None, 



Ai it relates'td the cliepti The technique requires careful objrvation by th6 supervisor, fie or' 



bj|va 

she srtould look for miscuesin the situation and corject thepors accordingly. 

As it rellites to the advpbate. The advocate must be able to deterniine the individuals most . 
likely to profit from A playing;- This is difficult to do and at fiiries re|ults in Sessionj'which' 
are not helpful. . ' • v : , ■ j... ' ■ '■•,, 



\ 
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CQOpfifaiion'r-efers'to an associalion of individuals formed for the purpose of achieUn joint 
objectijlowrflinoh benefit, ■ f , 



,i V 

DISCUSSION 

This association of individuals can be between 
the adyoc3te and ttie client or among clients, The 
reasori forcodperaling is the implementation of 
career education. Liaison must be built and main- • 
tained betweeri the project director and opinion , 
leaders in jhe^lient group. Extending cooperiition 
on relatiyely minor services, e,g, the providing of 
informatidh on specific topics of interest to indi- 
viduals, can go a long way toward facilitating thi 
use of career education priducts. . 



THE TECHI^IOUE IN ACTION 

Some school districts are banding together 
in a consortium lor the purpose of sharing re- • 
sources! and providiijg leadership to each other 
in the implementation of career education activ- 
ities. This cooperative endeavor is likely to 
emphasize the strengths and overcome weak-' 
nesses present in each individual district, 




AI^VANTAGES ■ ' ' ' • '. • 

As It relates to the product. The mutual benelfjts vyhich accrue during cmuerative activities 
tend to overcome irfiplementation problems and reflect favorably on theproduct 

As it.relates to the tliant. Coopliratit)n makes available to any individual in.the client system 
resources of other people and school syst0m5.ahi5 sharing of information and. concern for 
implementation activities will have a positive effect. ' ' • 



As it relates to tlie advocate. Cooperation extends the influence of the advocate through a . 
network of individuals and agencies concerned with implementation of cVeer education." 



'DISADVANTAGES . - . - 

As it relates to the product. Cooperation ^ometifhes slows the process of implemeritation 
which may cause problems io^schedulingtheteo/ the product. ' v / 



Ai it relates to the client. Atlimes it may be necessary for the client to give pritJfcf another . 
party's concern for implementation problems, This disadvantage is offset by fhifKibiiity of 
'theadvisorgaining insight on how to improve the implementation of career education 



As it relates to the advocate. The parimary difficulty in using pooperation as a technique is 
the amount of time required to coprdijia'te and supervise cooperative activities. It would.be 
possible for the advocate to become so involved in cooperating with other people that impfe- 
mjntiijion objectives would not be met. 
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14. SWF DEVELOPMENT 





• |ISCUSSION ' 

. ' ' Any new idea, product, or materiaLusually 

' requires skills not present among existing staff. 
Rather than disfnissing staff and hiring new per- 

. sonnel, i( is usually fnore efficient and effective to 
.upgrade selected individuals in their position. The 
staff 4evelopment,workshop is an excellent toorfor 
e)cplaining career education and conducting instruc- 
' tion on* a day;to-day operation of the product. 

\ Long-term investments in staff development could 
best betiandled through credit courses or other 
programs designed for the continuing improvement 

' of staff capabilities. Sumriner workshops, as well as 
•insdrvice professional days during the school ^ear, 
provide opportunities for staff development. 
Frequently, in large school systems, staff members 
work together to l%n new roles associated with 
the innovation. This subsequentjy boosts morale 
i*n man^ cases. . 



ADVANTAGES 



As \\ relates 1|b i;he product, Staff development activities create a better understanding of 
concepts and improve capability for implementing career education. 



As it relates to the client, This technique assures stal time and opportunity to prepare'for . 
career education. Thif becomes extremely important to the coordinated use of selected 



aspects ofcareet 



As it relates to 

vocate to 
activities may 
"also provides the 
pects of career 



tie 



I promote 
ta(e 



education, 



advocate; A staff development workshop provides the setting for the ad- 
the product and instill the desire to use it. In addition, staff development 
the form of adaptation of the product to local conditions. The setting 
opportunity for using consultants and experts to demonstrate selected as- 
eiJucation. ' ' ' i 



DISADVANTAGES 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 



Career education requires coordination of 
employer-based work experiences with the school 
program^ Many teachers haye not been exposed to ' 
the world of business and industry, It may be 
desirable to conduct an inservice training workshop 
on the coordinator's role in career education. 
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As it relates to the product. The staff development session may be too brief to allow a good 
understanding of the prodiici ' 



A$ it relate$ to tt]e client/'Staff members may not attend the workshop. It may require credit 
or pay for the extra hours invested in the workshop. Staff may not see the need for this activ- 
ity, onhey may feel that the existence of the workshop i'ndicates their present activities are 
not acceptable. ' 



As it relates to the advocate. Staff development activities require time and resources in their 
preparation^ The advocate may not be able to schedule staff development workaftef school 
hours or at times when teachers are available, 



15. 





Differentiated staffing refers to the assignment of differential duties and responsibilities 
among ttie product rnipleftientation staff members. 




DISCUSSION 

' This management technique uses professionals, 
technicians, and laypersons In a manner which is con- 
sistent with their knowledge, experience/and capability. 
■ Specializeltasks are assigned to different members of 
the team",' This placement of responsibility brings with 
it accountability for achievement of these specialized 
tasks. Also implied is the. need for coordination of 
team members' activities ' Under most circumsfances, . 
particularly in small school systems, this coordination 
is the responsibility of the career education project 
director. 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION . 

Differentiated responsibility frequently occurs 
between building coordinators of career education 
and teachers who are heading a substantive discipline 
area. For e;!(ample, the teacher of mathematics 
would be responsible tor integrating career education 
concepts into instructional materials for the grade 
levels in that department. The coordinator of career 
education would lend advice on the placement of 
career education concepts at specific grade levels.> 
The coordinator would act as liaison between 
scheduled learning experiences in mathematics and 
other areas of the students' curriculum, e.g., science, 
vocational education, and English. 



ADVANTAGES 

As it relates to th? product. Differt'ntiated staffing provides a means of marshaling the most 
competent individuals to implement the product. Each implementation task should be assigned 
to the appropriate person, 



prelates to the client. Teachers and administrators know who Is responsible for achieving 
?pBpied implementation tasks, Each person should be "best" qualified to perform the assigned 
dutiesi; this should lead to incresed job satisfaction. 



As it relajftrfb the advocate. Differentiated staffing allows the advocate to refer questions and 
inquiries to appropriate individuals. Competent, responsible team members shouldinake the 
tasks of advocacy easier. ^ • 



DISADVANTAGES 

As it relates lo the product. Individuals may bkome so specialized that they lose a sense of 
balance for implementing^the complete career education produj:t. , 

As it relates to the client. It may become difficult to reach the prdject director if bureaucratic 
channels are maintained. Likewise, it may become necessary to contact several individual proj- 
ect staff imembers before an inquiry is fully answered. 



As it relates to the advocate, The career education project staff may become so specialized 
that no one is available to respond to general questions from the community orother sources. 
Responding to such requests may place an unreasonable burden on the project director. 
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This tectinicjlie may te defiS'as 'the Liseof;iocal, on-site staff to modify existingiducajional' 
."materials for tfie purpose of iJjlapting them to Jocai condkiwis.^ ' 



4 t 



J 



DISCUSSION 




This technique.appilfals to, the professibnal ) 
dedication and desire of staff membersio contribute 
to |he improved education o'f students, By niodify- ': 
ing the career education products to reflect (ocal 
standards and conditions, teachers and administrators 
become drawn into the adapl^tion activity, thifs 
accepting some of the objectives and goals of the 
program.^ The opportunity to create and/or 
modify an innovation can be used as an incentive 
for solicitirig staff support, ' 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION / 

Frequently, teachers.are asked to revise an 
instructional package, Jhi'sbpportunii/provides 
them with recognition^and influence over instruc-' 
tion which may be used throughout the school ■ 
distrigt, The development_and/or revision ofcareer 
education materials may take place ^uring sCmer 
workshops specially designed for teacher inpu(s, 
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' ADVANTAGES ^ ' - ... 

As It relates to the^producj The opportunity for many staff members of a school district to 
modify career education matVials or procedures is viewed as a positive technique, The chaiiges 
in the product should refleclr local needs, ■ 

As it relates to the client. The revision or adaptation of career education materials leaves ■ 
teachers and others with a sense of prjde and ownership of the product, ' ' 



As it relates to the advocate, Participation of school staff in product development activities 
creates involvement in the project, Seveifal people working together tend'to extend the 
i'nflyepce of the advocate, " li, • ' ! ' 



DISADVANTAGES ^ ^ 

As it relates to^roduct- The revision and/or adaptation made by local staff may disrupt the 
systematic impMientation of the career education program. In the extreme, changes made in 
the product could create incompatible situations which destory the original intent of the mate- 
rials, , I, ; 
I 

As it mm to the client, Teachers(5pd other staff members available to modify the product 
may lack the requisite experience and knowledge. This lack^of capacity within many organiz- 
ations limits the opportunity to use this technique, * * 



|As it relates to the advocate. Time may not allow the optimiim utilization of staff to adapt the 
roduct. If major modification takes place, the advocate cannot verify the validity and/or. ' 
eliability of the untested materials. 



17 JiLlM USE OF THE INiVATi 



The intent of this technique is a small-scale coiTimitment of resources (funds or time) by the 
hostsite; 




DISCUSSION 



"Ankplementation strategy which allows a 
pfodqft to be tried incrementally or as segments of 
a total product is more Ifkely to be successful than 
an all^ornone implementation approach. It is much 
easier to add to a project;ather than to cut back 
when unforeseen difficulties arise. Clients need time 
to'become acquainted with'a new idea. The ability 
.of an advocate to present career education in a clear 
andirnfhediate manner will, enhance the probability 
of acceptance by the clieht. Some materials must; ' 
J be used as a unit while otl^ers can be seghiented 
^ more easily. ' .. 



ADVANTAGES 



As it relays to the product; The trial use of career education allows for 
to a,full-sca|e implementation comrfiitmeht. 




ability prior 



As it relates to the client. Clients have'an opportunity^o became familiar .withjl^reer education 
product by product. This pr^edure reduces confusion and keeps the client becoming 
overwhelmed by too much responsibility. - r 

As ihelates to the advocate. . The initiation of a small.-scale implementation activity increases 
the probability of future growth and tends to mitjgate against failure! Schools selected for /• ' 
' initial trial use tend to be innovative andaccepting of new ideas, 




THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION, 

> A school superintendent ryiay wish to try 
cariper education in a single school building or area 
of the district before committing funds to its f ulh 
fledged inlplefnentation; This allows intensi)/c 
implementatiqn activities in schools with active 
' opinion leader^. 



DISADVANTAGES 



As it relatetto the prod)ifit. It frtay not be possible to obtain a clearjconceptiof] of career 
education oy viewing segments in different locations thrbughoyt the district. 

^ it relates to the cller)t. The small-scale use of the Iproduct in innovative schools may notj^e ■ 
representative of its performance under real world conditions. , 



■ . As it relates to the advocate. The use of career education to a limiteji-dsgree in severaljocations 

' vf \ throughout the district may tend to delay the implementatiop of a morq comprehensive product 

^ ' " implefiiebtion activity, The advocate must recognize the artificiality of investingjmplementa* 

tion money within very limited scopes of work. , , 



18. COMPETItlOlf 



-f 



Competition refers to the actions of two or more individuals who ai^e interested In obtaining 
the same (Jesijed objective, '''' 

— ^ Jbw ..^^ ^ ^ 




DISCUSSION V . , [ 

The key tojhe use of tliis'teclifiique is the / ' 
fiotivation of t(ie teachers or other? who are to be 
Associated *ith the project, Recognition, financial 
r/incentives, or other technique^ inay need to be 
used in conjunction with competition; Competition 
can be used to make people more aware of car^eet , 
/ education and generate enthusiasm fojkh'e imple- 
/ mentation activity/Certainprfrequisl^must be 
observed: (1) the objectives (ftbe activity must 
be clear in the minds of those competing, (2) the 
individuals engaged in coffipetitian should have an 
. equal chance achieving the desiced objective, 
and'OI the results of the competition' should be 
known to all. ,; 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

- Competition may be used as a means.of 
sifscting voluntee'r teachers to pilot test career 
education in a school building. This assumes the ' 
' t(ji|chers are interested in career education and 
believe they-will benefit from their assqciMiop . 
with the product in some way. \ . 



ADVANTAGES 



As it relates JtO theproduct: The effect of competitiori upon others usually t^nds to create a 
desire to use the^roduct. In this case, career education would be die objective. 

As it relates to the client. Tffacliers (nd students.like to ertgage in competitive activities, Prizes 
should be awarded to the winner, Recognitipn and some prestige should accrue to the partici- 
pating individuals, ' 



As'it relates to the advocate, jThis technique enables th^^advocate to select from a broad range 
of individuals who are interested in becoming a part of career education. It places the respon- _ _ 
sibility for involvement on the client rather than the advocate, 



DISADVANTAGES 



Aj it relates to the product, Thefluality of th& implementation activity could get l^st in the ^ 
spirit of competition, The indiviiiuals could become so concerned a^bout who was fleeted for' 
■an activity that product eiuality could suffer, ' ' 




' As it relates to the client/Comijetition could become keen as to distract the client from the , ^ 
primary task effusing th^career education materials and procedures, > 

., ■ . i ■■ • , ' 

As it relates to the advocate. The notion of winners and losers is implied, in com|ietition. Losers 
should be compensated with other incentive's. The advocate is responsible for assuring this com- 
pensation,, '. ' , ' 
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This technique usually involves negotiation between 
a union representative, on the exchange of (joodsor 



two parties, frequently an employer and 
services. ■ 



DISCUSSION 

V 

In recent years; bafgaining ha|beconie 
associated with the rentwal of contracts between 
a teachers' union and akhopi district. While [ 
this is the most frequen|use of the technique, 
selective a^pecti gibsf^aining take place in many • 
day-to-day extflanges between the advocate and 
those near him/her. This technique is used most , 
appropriately wherl those involved possess an / 
equal power base, Rarely is bargaining effective 
with a superior or a sftordinate; it usually occurs 
on an organized group basis. The element of 
compromise isse^ as essential in this process. 




ADVANTAGES 

As it relates to the product. None. 



As it relates to the client. The use o(J)argaining in a n.egotiation frame of reference can be a 
powBrful tool for the promotion of special interests. Teachers and other groups can gain 
.concessions by offering to try new ideas for the school systerii^; ^ 

^ As it relates to the advocate. Bargainirig giVes the advocate the opportunity to Influence a 
large number of people by negotiating with their representative/ Used with discretion, it Jn > 
bf.effective in imDtementing career education! , . 



THE TCCHNIQUE IN ACTION 

' The careen education advocate may find . 
^tt necessary to meet with officials of the teachers' 
unioriondays set isido for the inservice-education 
of staf (oin order .tj^^e'jJlablish careef^ducalio'n as a ' \ 
high priority. Bar^ining could o^^r over the 
decision Iq set asijie funds forth"!^ activi|v. 



i 



DISADVANTAGES, ■. ' ■ 

As it relates to the product. Involvement in negotiation can become so time consuming as to'' 
. detract from the use of tlie product. i , 



As it relst^s to the clitlnt. Th&cljents ihay perceive themselves as "losers" in the negotiition ' 
' process, This could result in a'feluctance to implemeiit the product, ■ ■ ■ 



As it relates tQ the advocate. The client may wish to attack other issues in the negotiation for 
career education implementation activities, This could confuse the situation and tend to reduce 
the effectiveness of the iniplementation activities. 
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^ This technique contributes to tlie perceived value oh product by providing information 
'which emphasizes its positive characteristics, ^ 




• V. 



DISCUSSION > ADVANTAGES 



» .t' 



: The purpose ,of this technique is to convince ; * 
the client of the desirability of usi,ng'career educa- 

' tian iTiaterialsand'procedures,^^^ 
SLfppbrting tlairns for the product iti factual 
infoririation as, nduch as possible. Pari cular aspects ' 
of career eduction may.6e emphasized! as a unique 
solution to a local problem. This proiriotion may 
take the form of eadorseri^ents by credible sources . ; ' V 
of information, Commudlty' kim, school officials,, / 
and students are effecti(/B promoters of the product. 



THEJECHNIQUE IW ACTION 

Promotion of the product through' t?aflcts, 
posters, mass media jnnouncment.and other forms 
of written/verbal materials is most effective in 
creating awareness of career education concepts 
andffrocedures. 



As it relates to the product, Pro/notional materials such as well designed, brochures and pos^ters 
tend to leave positive impressions of career education in the mind of the reader. 



A5 it relates to the clientv Most people welcome the pppbrtunity tp^ain more information and 



insight'into an innqv^tioh. '■ 



.it 



Asit relates to the advocate. Promafional materials make the job of the advocate easier, 
Leaflets may be left with an audience after ,a pteentation to help them thiri'k about the 
■pro<luct, : . ^ "'^ ' • 



DISADVANTAGES.: 



X 



Aj It relates to the product, Usually the message is standardized, allowing a minimum oppor- 
tunity for unique applications of the product to a local settiiig, . 



Ai it relates to the client. The promotional materials may raise thftflients' expectfl|ioris for 
high performance: Clients may be somewhat sus|i|icious of a large amount of promotional 



. Ai it relates to the -advocate. It may be not be possible to anticipate exactly those aspects of 
career education. which are likely to appeal most directly to clients' values and needs,. 
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Tbi5 Wf^nique is dcsiy^ieci as an d)^mm of approval o( the innovation by persons who are 
respected by members of tho user audience. • . , 




'■.Ai^fity may be derived from an official " 
< position iticli as' that held by a scfiool principal or 
W informal associations of the type exiiibited 
by an opinion leader. Individuals frequently make 
• decisions on the strepgtti of recommendations from 
their,.friends. Persons witt) high credibility are capable 
of Itiiding intellectual and social support to users of 
career education. Teacfiers and others in the school 
syslem need to be rti|ided periodically of the 
importance placed (fcareer education by the 
superintendent and building principal. 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACtlON 

One Wc|y to gain the confidence of local 
business persons in the community is to obtain the 
endorsement of a civic organization. Such action 
seems to legitimize career education activities in 
the community. Another example of the usti of 
this technique is the selection of respected teachers { 
in school buildings to first try the career education 
product. ^ 



EKLC 



ADVANTAGES , • 

As it relates to the product The product is Itlcely to receive more consideration by users if ^ 
they know it has the approvaj of authorities. 



As it relates to the client. Jhe use of credible Individuals in th^ development and adoption of ^ 
career education tends to develop confidence in the cfient They feel free to expre^^ their . 
concern to the opinion leaders. " . , 



As it relates to the Bdvocate. Th? endorsement 6f the product by respected individuals extends 
the netvyork of advocates, It makes the implementation task easier and broadens the base of ' 
support for career education. ' ' i ! 



DISADVANTAGES s 

As it relates to the product The procluct may be rejected without receiving due consideration 
if the endorsements are perceived as directives. ■ V 



As It relates to the plient. the intended users of the innovation may not agree wjth thccorrv 
ments and opinions of authorities. The clients may not perceive )he endorsers as members . 
of their group, . , ' 

r ■ ^ ■ I \ . ■ 

As it relates to the advocate. It may take time to^ identify the appropriate opinion leaders in 
the client group. The opinion leaders and other authorities may not be willing to give their 
full support to the innovation; ' 
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2'2. RECOGNITION OF TRIAL OSERS 



'9 ■ 



This technique refors to the special: attention |iin to esrly users of the innovation. 



t 



OlSCtlSSION . 

" ■ 

..Every individual desires to be respected in the 
eyes of others. 'This desire sometimes motivates then) 
to volunteer for assignments which contain a certain 
amount of risk and uncertainty, Individuals vyhi/ 
perform well under these conditions deserve recoQ' 
nition as early users of career education materials 
and procedures. This technique goes'hand-in-hand ' 
vyith other technrques listed in the publication, such 
as tlie solicitation of volunteers who are competing 
for the privilege'of being involved in the project. 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

■ , Thpre are many ways to recognize the contribu- 
tions of those involved in career education: ( 1 ) their 
work could be displayed on bulletin boards, (2) ar- 
' tides about their career education activities could be 
published in the local newspaper, or (3) they could 
be asked to demonstrate career education practices 
to other teachers in the district. 




ADVANTAGES 

As it relates to the product. If participants in career eddliatiin like what they do, ai<id are 
recognized for it, the quality of their j)erforman"ce should cofitribute to the effectiveness 
of the product.' \ , ' 



As it relates to the client. Recognition gives the client 
themselves. It should be consistent with, 



peer group expectations 



I senie of pride and confidence in 
of the individual. 



Ai it relates to the advocate. It provides the advocate with 
performance. 3uch recognition tends to iMiuence 
expectations for high performance on the project. 



other perionV 



4n 



avenue for rewarding p,utstahit|ngi 
" in the district thus e$tflt)lishing 



DISADVANTAGES 



As ij relates to the prodact. This technique can be overdoiie. The time spent on co 
project staff coulcf detract from product development and implementation activities, 



As It rtlatis to the client. Some clients may feel the recognition is not meriteCl or tends to : „. , 
downgrada the contributions of other, staff members. ( 



, « V Ai it relates to the advocate. The technique could be time consuming, Fair judgments about 
the contributibns of staff members must be made. 
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DISCUSSION 

Implicit in this technique is the concfept of 
"pump priming." This is the use ol Initial funds to 
encourage use of products and materials for a short' 
time. Another approach is the use of funds to match 
state or federal monies. Most individuals require 
some incentive for involvement in any new activity, 
: Educational innovations, such as career education, 
ask teachers and administrators to invest-time after 
school 'and on weekends to develop and implement 
the product. This time should be compensated with 
rewards (recognition or moriey). 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

Funds may be used to pay substitute teachers 
for classroom activities during the de«elopmentand/or 
modification oKcareer education materials, Funds are 
necessary if teafhers are to be transported to other • 
sites when viewing career education activities. . 



ADVANTAGES , ' ^ . 

Ai it relates to'the product. Priorities should b^, place on-those activities most .essential to 
product development and implementation. One way to dp this Is to bud|||t funds>for staff 
ins^r'vlce activities.' V . ■ ' V ( 



Ai it relates to the client. Financial incentive serves to motivate individuals to excel in 
performance, Funds should be available for lnstructional materials or other ne,eds of clients 
who perform on assigned tasks. 

As it relates to the advocate. Fjnandal incentives may be used selectively for high priority 
tasks, Some budget flexibility should be maintained when implementing career education 
materials. ' ^ 



DISADVANTAGES, j 

Ai It relates to the product. Monies diverted to implementation activities are not available to 
f urttie; develop and refine the career education procedures and n^aterials themse|vet; 



As It rslatei to the cllerjt. Individuals may not be available to take advantage of the monetary 
remuneration paid for additional work performed. 
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As It relates to the advocate. The advoca|e'may not have the authority to spend money from 
" selected categories of the budget. 



24. 




OverJtatemstit is the deliberate use of strong demands in an effort to gain an advantage over 
competing courses of action, _ 



DISCUSSION 

i ■ 

■This tectirijaue is designed to influence others by 
citing extreme ^'wirnples of the need for the product. 
Overstatement is most often used in negotiations to 
bargain for power. Frequently, it becomes necessary 
to comDromlse witli the other side. This is particularly 
true irtheoverstatements are rjot reasonable. You 
should be prepared to back down on your demands in 
the interest of moving forward with product implemen- 
ta^n activities. By rela)^,ing your demands, you can 
gainkredit from the other side and reach a compromise 
solup to the problem. 



THE TECHNIQUE INACTION 

The inservice education specialist may describe , 
in detail the knowledge and skill needed by staff when 
bargaining with the representative of the teacfiers' 
ilniofi for inservice time with teachers, Teachers' 
professional days on theschool calendar are limited; 
usually, negotiation is required to obtain tliese days 
to address specific topics, 




ADVANTAGES \| 

) Aj it relates 16 the product. This technique terids to place the product in its best ligfit. 
Overstatement of the need tends to increase the desire of the cliefnt to install the products 



As it relates to the client. None. 



As it relates to the advocate. Overstatement gives the pdvocate an initial advantage in 
'negotiations; however, this advantage miy be diminished whenihe other side realizes the 
advocate is willing to cgmpromise his position. 



DISADVANTAGES , 

As it reljtes to the product. Overstatement of need for the product may create an unrealistic 
expectatfon for what the product can achieve. 



' As it relates to the client. The use of overstatement by an a'dvokate places the client at a 
disadvaniage because the client does not know what to believe, pis delusior) is reinforced 
when theladvocate backs down from the previous position, j 



As it relates to the advocate. Overstatementi'^bout the need for the product must be carefully 
timed to be effective. The advocate may misjudge the readiness of the other side to compromise. 
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This technique is intended to establish i 
to be implemented. 



date or a time when an aspect of career education is 




DISCUSSION 

' The technique assumes that the advocate has the 
authority to establish deadlines. Their enforcement 
Cjin be a problem bec^ie unforeseen circumstances' 
tend to interrupt scheduled activities. Nevertheless, 

t I technique is useful for planning future activities, 
e deadline encourages the users in the pursuit of 
project goals and establishes'a mechanism for ' 
accoufitsbility. Mf/c timetables are essential. ^ 
Deadlines are of little value unless they are maintalried. 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

The development of career educatioi 
usually requires advice from a number of . 
"deadline may be used to curb extenslve.coi 
work. It serves to orient individuals to tasksld set 
expectations for the completion of products., 



oigiter 

lofllei 

jsksandi 



rials 
The 



ADVANTAGES 

• As It rfllatei to the product! The deadline provides target dates for incorporating career education 
' into the field site. It can serve, to increase product effectiveness if sufficient time and money have 
been allocated for the iniplementation task. . ' ' 



Asltrelateitothecllent. Time deadlines can orient clients to taiks. Realistic due dates can ' 
pace the work load toward the completion of tasks. ^' 

Ai It relates to the advocate. Advocates can us&time dealines as a mechanism fpr monitoring 
the implemei^tation of products and procedures. Deadlines can serve to highlight areas of need . 
for more funds or attention if] the implementation process. ' ■ . ^■ 



DISADVANTAGES 

As it relates to the product. The deadline may be supscticially imposed without regard for the 
nature of the task. Product development may falter in order to give the appearance of imple- 
mentation. A ■ ' 



As it relates to the client. If the deadline is unrealistic, the client is likely tp object. The dead- 
line does not intrihsically contribute to the implementation process. It does serve to alert the 
clients as well as others to the progress o^ the implementation activity. 



As it relates to advocate. Anxiety levelifor the advocate's staff as well as the client's increase 
if deadlines are not met. It may beconie necessary to adjust deadlines in view of unforeseen ' 
circumstances. 
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. This techniqye ij defined as an authoritative command'as in a school board decision', legislative 
Ainactmenl, or judicial decision. 

\ _ .■ ^ ' ■ , ■'!' ' 




DI^USSION 

Compliance with tliis commaniis expected, 
'These leyal sanctions are imposed for the purpose 
of ioiplementing innovations such, as career.education, ' 
The rnandates are tnost often giveh by tel; Slate/i^r ,, i| 
hational go^rtrnnfients. They are sorafetirri'eseii'fdrc'eij , 
thraugiicourt actions or by relating reitfibursement' 
, policies to compliance with th^ nfiandate. The legal 
maodite is most effective wtien^rapid use of an , v 
innovation is desired, i 



tttE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

Some state, legislatures have taken tlie initiative 
in mahdating careet'education for school systems by 
a specific date. Usually, this legislative action does 
. not spell out in detail exactly what i; expected of 
each school district. Therefore, local educators have 
flexibility in implementation of the command. 



^Vantages :, 



A) it relates to the product. It assures some ifn^le'rnentation of career education by the 
specified date. Usually, such mandates are not related directly to a particular product, 
A^daptations of the product may occur as needed, i: 

• ' ' , . ■ ' 

" At it relates to the client, the legal mandate sets expectations for use of the product.^'J't 
gives the client a date for ther completion of implementation activities. , 

As it relates to the advocate, The use^of legal comrriands generaify can assure minimum 
compliance, The advocate must use this techjiique carefully to minimize resistance. 



DISADVANTAGES 

'/y it relates to the product. Rapid implementation of career education;to comply with legal 
rfiquirements may result in the superficial acceptance of the' underlying concepts, J|jf man- " 
date may not allow sufficient opportunity to test and develop the pfoduct' oh'sit? t [' ' ' 

,As relates to the client. Clients may perceive that tiieir freedom to reject the innovation has 
been diminished. Tlierefore, tbey may resist use of th^ product. ' ■ , ' . 



At it relates' to the^adyooite. It is very difficult to ensure acceptance of career education 
through legal mandates. Usually, the advocate cannot sufficiently supervise educat9rs to 
determine if appropriate materials and procedures are being used in educational activities. 
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The decision to use a product, pnd'consoquently mako chaqgei Wi,tliout, 
advance, is the meanijig of this technique, , ' ' ■ 



users in 




7^\^ 'J 

1, '(•<; 




DISCUSSION 

A "fait accompli" implies the need to overcome 
timfl,d^lays,aitlj9ny [)otef^)ial resistance by assuring 
' the ini^lemjfitaliioh'of sproduct, This may be effec 
live in lh« shortfiin; however, it tends to generate 
feelings' of helplessness aming ciierits and contributes 
to a poor self-image, the implementation of a product 
in this manner j'iises questions about its survival when- 
ever supervitodjke not present to observe staff be- 
h4vior. It is afllithoritarian technique which has 
lirqited application in the school system. 



ADVANTAGES 



As it reiatfii to theproduct, This ti^hilique prifijiotes immediate usi of the product, 



II \ 



Ai'it rilitei to ttie client. Clients are.immedjbly aware^ of their obligations for, implementing 
caffier-educatlon, ' ■ . ':' v ■ 



As it relates to the advocate. If the technique is successf ul, it reduces or eliminates the need 
for advocacy. The time required for collective decision-maidn^ is reduced, ' ' 



The TECHNIQUE INACTION 

, SDinetirhos, superintendents of SGhool districts 
and other administrators makBConfimitmonts to out 
sid^ agencies which involve school principals and 
teadiers without infornf)ing them in advance. 



DISADVANTAGES ^ , 

,1 

At it relates to ^he product. The product may not receive due consideration by: (isersif they 
are left out of the decision to accept the product. . . , ' ' 



A] it relates to the client. Clients may bject a product which they niay perceive to be forced 
upon them. This may result in sabotage or other iridli;!ition$ of resistant behavior, v 



As it relates to the ifdyoca'te, This technique may create resjjstance which can lead to confron- ^ 
tation between teachers and administrators, The advocate is placed in a mediating role which 
is untenable, because he or shi| has no authority to allow changes in product implementation 
.practices. ' ' ' ' ■ 



■■■■ ■ X 
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mmi OF STAFF 



Strategic replacement is. the substitution ol staff members in a key position to improve project' 
effectiveness. 




)ISCUSSION 

The dismissal or transfer of staff to other 
hidings sometimes allows a career education project 
/director to make up for lost time in an installation 
'aptivity, This technique assumes the advocate has tbe 
' authority tp reassign or otherwise remove staff from 
their present position. Therefore, it is difficult for 
the subordinate to use this technique for persoris who 
are supervising their work. The replacement of staff ^ 
has serious and major consequences on the installation 
/ progress of innovations. It should be seldom used and 
^ then only with discretion. When project staff are 
, .changed, a new influence networJ( among clients must 
^ be established, This may result in time delays and 
other disadvantages to the systematic use of career 
education products. 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 

If apeer education building coordinator has 
not been effective in gaining the confidence of the 
teachers and others who should use the product, then 
he or she should be replaced. The career education 
project director should check with the building 
principal and others in advance of the decision 
concerning who would be affected by the replace- ^"^ 
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ADVANTAGES 

As it relates to the product. When necessary, the replacement ol staff facilitates the imple-^ 
mentation of the product \n a client setting. Hopefully, the new staff member is familiar'with 
career education and can do a better job of communicating its virtues to the client/' ; 



As it relatps to the client. The replacement staff member should be more knowledgeable about 
the client, thus potentially more effective than the previous individual. 



As it relate? to the advocate- When it tecomes necessaiy to replace a staff member, the 
advocate's task should be facilitated. It is very important for the project team to work , 
together in a harmonious, effective manner. 




DISADVANTAGES 

As it relates to the product The repla(!ement of a key staff member may delay 
procedures temporarily, thus product ijtilization may take pip slowly during tl 
transition. 



As it relates to the client. When staff members are replaced the client must become acquamted 
with another person. This takes time! Old loyalties to the replaced person may become 
obstacles to future progress. 



As it relates to the advocate. The replacement of a key staff member usually causes disruption 
and inconvenience in the implementafion program. The project director must judge the long 
range benefits of replacing key staff members when compared to the short run problems of 
bringing new individuals into the project. 
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This technique would imply a penalty for clients who failed to comply with the requests of 
the advocate. . ' . ' ^ 




DISCUSSION ' 

The negative incentive associated with this , 
technique makes it very difficult to use effectively 
-in an educational setting, Most educators possess 
a self-image which does not allow the use of direc- 
tive techniques on other persons, A threatened 
loss of privilege or negative sanction imposed on 
segmeflts of tHeschool system tends to alienate 
individuals against the project. The change which 
may be produced in observed behavior is likely 
to be superficial and non permanent. The 
technique is designed to direct individuals to 
comply with the needs of the program. ' 



ADVANTAGES 

As it relates to the product. This technique may be useful in promoting the use ijf the product 
wi)h selected individuals who would respond to ''the W' more than to "the oarrot/' ' ' ^ 

As it relates to the client, teachers and administrators in the school system are confronted 
with the need to integrate career education with the rest of the school, It is necessary at times 
to communicate the need for improvement in the acceptance of the career education prpduct, 



As it relates to the advocate. A verbal or written threat can at times produce change in observed 
behavior which is consistent with the needs of the implementation activity. This technique ^ 
should b(! used after other approaches have been tried unsuccessfully. 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION 



DISADVANTAGES 



Career education project directors sometinnes 
become frustrated with the slow rate of acceptance 
of the product. They may tend at timejto threaten 
teachers with reprisals if they do not instruct stu- 
dents in career education. An example of such a 
threat would be informing the principal of 
who are negligent in their duties with the career 
education project. 



As it relates to the product The harsh treatfUent of prodjct users by the advocate could result 
in damage to the career education materials; that is, users of career edijcation niay<flOt feel com- 
pelled to invest their, best effort when they feel threatened. 



As it relates to the client. Clients are likely to resent threats of punishment from the advocate. 
This resentment could lead to a stalemate in the implementation of career education, or could 
result in openUnfrontation between the resistors and the advocate, , ... 
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As it relates to the advocate. The threat of punishment is a last resort for'the advocate; If this 
technique fails, the advocate has little recourse but to refer clients tQ other individuals with 
greater authority than the advocate, ' ' 
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discussion' 

A strike or boycott is used to call attention to 
the need for,changes in the school system, Th'e ; 
application ol the technique to career education 
implementation would be a novel use. Most 
frequently the technique is used to demand 
increases in salary or improvements in working ■ 
conditions. A strike or boycott, in effect, with- 
draws {k services of one party from that of the 
other in an attempt to induce compliance to 
demands. ,,Tfiis technique is sometimes associated 
with bargaining in an attempt to demonstrate power 
or bring pressure to bear on negotiated demanjis. 
The legality of strikes and boycotts should be 
investigated before they are used. The consequences 
of work stoppage as a result of a strike or boycott are 
so severe that teachers in a school system may be 
divided against each other on the advisability of 
using this technique. 



.^VANTAGES 

As il relates to the/product. Mone, 



As it relates to the client. Th jtlechnique allows the persons participatin) in the strike or boy- 
cott to place their grievances before the public, Participants may find personal animosities 
caused by the strike will continue following the resolution of the problem,' ■ 



As it relaies to the advocate. A strike or boycott could focus on career education as a product 
to be implemented, This would provide the advocate with increased awareness of the need for 
career education, ' , 



DISADVANTAGES 

Aj it relates to the product, A strike or boycott is likely to delay implementation activities. 
This could bq harmful to the full utilization of career education in t^ie school system.' 



THE TECHNIQUE IN ACTION ' 

Teachers in one school building being asked 
to implement career education may boycott an 
informational meeting as a symbol of defiance to 
the administrative order. 



Aj it relates to the client, A strike or boycott'tends to bypass established procedures for 
stating grievances and complaints in school systems. Participants in strikes and boycotts may 
find themselves at odds with other staff who do not support the strike or boycott. 



As it relates to the advocate, the advocate may lose control of the situation and find the 
implementation process completely stymied by unsettled issues which are peripheral to the 
concern of career education, 
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